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GROWTH IN KIWANIS 


Annual Statistics at 


Conventions 
aes 1916 — 24 CLUBS 
= 1917 — 52 CLUBS 
BM ov oence 1918 -— 93 CLUES 


BIRMINGHAM 1919 138 CLUBS 









PORTLAND 1920 267 CLUBS 
CLEVELAND 1921 — 533 CLUBS 
TORONTO 1922 802 CLUBS 


| 


ATLANTA 1923 - 1043 CLUBS 


DENVER 1924 — 1249 CLUBS 


| 


SAINT PAUL 1925 — 1382 CLUBS 









MONTREAL 1926 1539 CLUBS 







MEMPHIS 1927 — 1642 CLUBS 


SEATTLE 1928 1731 CLUBS 











Seattle Convention 


Proceedings 
Order Your Copy Now 


HIS is the only complete record 
of all proceedings of the Seattle 
Convention. 

KIWANIS grows, and the activi- 
ties of every club and every member 
become more practical and less ora- 
torical with the experiences of suc- 
cessive years. 

Only at International Conventions 
can there be the widest possible ex- 
change of ideas covering the activities 
of clubs in the most practical manner, 
and suggestions for advancement in 
various activities and methods of 
advocation. 

In order to partake of the flavor of 
the Seattle Convention—in order to 
be of most value to your club—and in 
order'that you may help your club to 
be of greatest value to your com- 
munity—order and study your own 
copy of The Proceedings. 

A cross index, worked out in detail, 
will aid you in finding suggestions 
covering any and every phase of 
Kiwanis activity. 

[tis a well bound book, and should 
have a place in your library. 


Cloth-bound $2.50 
Paper-bound $2.00 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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eechless..When a Few Words 
Would Have Made Me! 





But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage ne 


HE annual banquet 


wardly and mumbled, “I’m 
afraid you’ ll have to excuse 
me today,’’ and dropped 
back in my chair. 

Speechless—when a few 
words would have made 
me! The opportunity I had 
been waiting for all my life 
—and I had thrownit away! 
If I could have made a 
simple little speech—giv- 
ing my opinion of trade 
conditions in ac oncise, wit- 
ty, interesting way, I know 
1 would have been made 
for life! 

Always I had been a victim of 
paralyzing stage fright. Because 
of my timidity, my diffidence, I 
was just a nobody, with no knack 
of impressing others—of putting 
myself across. No matter how 
hard I worked it all went for 


nothing—I could never win the big positions, the 


our Associa- 

tion—the biggest men in the industry 

present—and without 

warning the chairman called on me to speak 
and my mind went blank! 

I half rose from my seat bowed awk- 


ol 


of stage fright! 
Today 
a word of ; 


everyone. 


I was able to face 








What This Course Teaches 
You 
How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 
How to tell entertaining stories 
How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 
How to write letters 
How to sell more goods 
How to train your memory 
How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How tc overcome stage fright 
How to develop self-confidence 
How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 
ambition 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concentra- 
tion 
How to be the master of any situation 








important offices, simply because I was tongue-tied 


in public. 


And then like magic I discovered how to overcome 
—and I was amazed to learn that I 
had a natural gift for public speaking. 
With the aid of a splendid new method I rapidly 
developed this gift until, in a ridiculously short time, 


my stage fright 
actuall 


giant audiences—without a trace 


I am one of the biggest men in our industry 
Scarcely a meeting or banquet is held without me 
being asked to speak 
hidden so long by stage fright, is now recognized by 
I am asked to conferences, luncheons and 
banquets as a popular after-dinner speaker. This 


My real ability, which was 


amazing training has made me 
into a self-confident, aggressive 
talker—an easy, versatile 
conversationalist—almost 


to speak so easily and quickly that they are amazed 
at the great improvement in themse ives. 


i a . 
Send for this Amazing Booklet 
rhis new method of training is fully described in 

a very interesting and informative booklet which is 

now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below 

This booklet is called, How to Work Wonders With 

Words. In it you are told how this new easy method 

will enable you to conquer stage fright, self-con- 

sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear. Not only 
men who have made millions but 











overnight. 
* %* * 

No matter what 
work you are now 
doing nor what 
may be your 
station in life; no 
matter how timid 
and self-conscious 
you are when 
called upon to 
speak, you can 
quickly bring out your natural 
ability and become a powerful 
spe aker. Now, through an amaz- 
ing new tre aining you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outst: and- 
ing influential speaker able to 
dominate one man or five 
thousand. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and easy 


that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. 
the start you will find that it is becoming easier and 
easier to express yourself. 
that by spending only 20 minutes a day in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes they can acquire the ability 


Right from 


Thousands have proved 







thousands of others have sent for 
this booklet and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told 
how you can bring out and de- 
velop your priceless ‘ hidden 
knack"’—-the natural gift within 
you—which will win for you ad- 
vancement in position andsalary, 
popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by send- 
ing the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 918-C, Chicago 
jeseenuseeceeucussesneeceseeuscenseensensseesessnenas 
= North American Institute, 

+3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-C, 
= Chicago, Illinois 


7 

s Please send me FREE and without obli- 
sgation my copy of your inspiring booklet 

sHow to Work Wonders With Words, and full 
sinformation regarding your Course in Effective 
® Speaking. ° 
= Py 
& . 
=» Name s 
s ® 
® : 
® Address ey? re : 
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1928 District 


District 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Utah-Idaho. 
Pacific-Northwest 
Western Canada 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Montana 
Texas-Oklahoma 
Colorado-W yoming 
Indiana. 


Michigan 


Louisiana-Mississipp1. 
New Jersey. 

New York 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime. 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
Pennsylvania 

West Virginia 

New England 


Ohio 

Kentucky- Tennessee 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Nebraska-lIowa. 

Capital . 

Georgia. 

SE: ory. 60s eT 
Florida. 

Southwest. 

Alabama 
California-Nevada. 





Convention Dates 


lace 

Superior, Wisconsin 
Ogden, Utah 
Aberdeen, Washington. 
Brandon, Manitoba 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Butte 
Dallas, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Madison 


Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph 


Meridian, Miss. 


Asbury Park 


Texas. 


Rochester . . . Se 


Kingston, Ontario. 
Waukegan, 


Uniontown. Las. oe 


Huntington. 
Swampscott, Mass. 

. ; sept. 
Clev eland 
Nashville, Tenn 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Newton, Iowa 
Richmond, Va. 
Athens aa 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Jacksonville 
Ariz. 


Birmingham. 


Phoenix, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


4 ee 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Dates 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


pt. 


t 


Sept. 


pt. 24, 
pt. 24, 
Sept. 


30, Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


18, 
Oct. 
28, 


18, 


13, 14 
17, 18 
20, 21 
23, 24 


"23, 24 


24, 25 
. + 
a 


Sept. 11, 12, 13 


12, 13 
13, 14 
14, 15 


16, 17, 18 


24, 25 
25, 26 
25. 26 


4. 25 


Ay 
ees 
Oct. 
Lice; * te 


5, 6 
10, 11 
17, 18 
19, 20 
19, 20 
tie 26 


29, 30 


Nov. + 3 
Nov. 8, Q, 10 
Nov. 8, Q, 10 











Ce kk 


Oe ee 


oe a ee 
ee 





Sree men momen meme 
et et en ee ee eee eee ee 


Pr Or ne 


fe ee ne 
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ey ee ee ee _ 
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A Year of Distinctive Accomplishment 


More Efficient Functioning of (lubs, Districts and International, Better District Conventions and 
Trustees’ Meetings, Constructive Work of International (Committees, Extended Service to (lubs 
and More Aggressive Practical Leadership of (lubs in Community Affairs Empha- 
sized in the International Prestdent’s Address Before the Seattle Convention 


By HENRY C. HEINZ 


GAIN Kiwanis International has assembled for its 
annual convention, twelfth in its history. An- 
other year of effort has been written into Kiwanis 
annals, a year of accomplishment, a year of 

opportunity for service to mankind. 

How well we have responded to those opportunities, how 
well Kiwanis has built, is evidenced in the detailed: reports 
of the officers and chairmen of the several committees. The 
record will be set down in black and white when the official 
proceedings are published, and I earnestly commend to 
each of you a study of this summary of a year in Kiwanis 
which may serve as an inspiration and a guide. 

We are privileged this year to meet in this splendid city 
of Seattle, metropolis of the great Northwest, a city won- 
derfully endowed by nature, a city whose growth and pros- 
perity are a monument to the indomitable courage and pro- 
gressive spirit of her pioneers. Her welcome has made us 
love her from our first hour within her gates. I know her 
generous hospitality from visits in the past, and I know 
that when you depart for your homes it will be with the 
firm resolve that some day you will return. 

It is interesting to note that this Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict is significant of the international character of our 
organization as it is the only district of the twenty-nine 
that has clubs of both Canada and the United States. 

A year ago, in Memphis, in my own Dixie Land, you 
evidenced your confidence in me by honoring me with the 
highest office in Kiwanis. Whatever I have lacked in 
ability, I trust I have made up in enthusiasm and in con- 
secration of service to Kiwanis, 

It has been a year of unbounded joy to me, a year which 
I shall ever remember as the most important in my life. 


It has permitted me to make enduring friendships, to renew 
old acquaintances, to come into contact with many men 
imbued with the spirit of service. It has led me to many 
parts of this great continent of ours, in itself an inspiration 
and a revelation of the vast expanse of our two neighbor 
nations. I have visited many clubs and watched their 
work, heard of their problems, joined in their meetings. 
I have been permitted to see how they have translated into 
definite accomplishments the great objects and ideals of 
our organization. 

I have sensed through personal contact the enthusiasm 
of our members, have learned from men outside the ranks 
of Kiwanis of the good that is being accomplished. I am 
realizing more than ever before how Kiwanis has impressed 
itself upon the public and influenced the lives of our people. 
I am more proud than ever before that I have been Presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International, more proud than ever that 
I have the privilege of wearing the button which identifies 
me as one of more than one hundred-thousand representa- 
tive, outstanding citizens of this great continent, banded 
together in service to mankind. 


Henry J. Elliott 


During the past convention year, Kiwanis International 
lost one of its greatest leaders in the death of Past Inter- 
national President Henry J. Elliott. His influence and 
spirit still prevail, and the sweet memories of earthly con- 
tact and loyal friendship will be felt for years to come. 
His unselfish service, his wise judgment and vision, and 
his unusual ability, contributed largely to the success of 
Kiwanis in those days when leadership was most needed. 
He gave so much of himself that all in return loved and 
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honored him, and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional will always revere his name and 
memory. 


The Ideals of Kiwanis 


Great was the foresight and judg- 
ment of those leaders of the past, the 
fathers of Kiwanis, who incorporated 
in our constitution these definite ob- 
jects of our organization. The carry- 
ing out of these objects throughout the 
years has made possible the command- 
ing position of our clubs among the 
many agencies for public good in our 
present civilization. These objects are 
clear and definite; they appeal to our 
souls; they are fundamental in the 
structure of Kiwanis; they touch every 
phase of our business, professional and 
social lives, 

The year just passed has been char- 
acterized by a most efficient functioning 
of the machinery of our organization. 
Kiwanis is beginning to draw dividends 
from its investment in district and club 
organization and education. 


District Conventions 


Our district conventions last fall 


were better than ever before, not only 
in the enthusiasm manifested, but in 
the improvements shown in programs 
and the work of the committees, the 
officers and trustees. Our lieutenant 
governors have awakened to their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of serv- 
ice; they are contributing largely to- 
ward a successful functioning of the 
district organization. 

Especially important was the work 
of a special committee appointed to 
develop a model plan for the guidance 
of district conventions, a plan which 
would offer suggestions based on the 
experience of other district conventions. 
Through a careful study of such meet- 
ings in the past, this committee has 
formulated a paradigm, or ideal pro- 
gram, which has been sent to every 
district, and which should prove in- 
valuable in planning the programs for 
the district conventions this fall. 


International Council 
The council meeting last December 
was fully up to the standard of the 
past and provided the newly-elected 
district governors with valuable in- 
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formation and inspiration. These 
council meetings have aptly been 
termed “The University of Kiwanis.” 


District Trustees’ Meetings Grow 


Marked improvement over past years 
was shown in the meetings last Janu- 
ary of your district trustees and con- 
ferences. In some instances the attend- 
ance assumed the proportion of a 
district convention, for not only the 
trustees but large numbers of club 
officers and committee chairmen were 
in attendance, all anxious to gain ideas 
which would enable them better to 
serve their clubs. 


International Committees 


Your International committees have 
performed splendid service during the 
past year, not only in carrying on the 
work entrusted to them by their pred- 
ecessors, but by initiating new ideas 
and new programs. I[ will not refer 
here to the details of their work, much 
as I would like to give praise where 
praise is due, for the reports of the 
chairmen will speak for themselves. 
The results of the efforts of these com- 











A full house with President Heinz delivering his 








address. 
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mittees are reflected 
in the increased ac- 
tivities of the many 
clubs in every sec- 
tion of North 
America. More 
clubs than ever be- 
fore have partici- 
pated in the At- 
tendance and Effi- 
ciency Contests, in- 
dicating their re- 
alization that they 
are not separate 
entities, each trav- 
eling its own in- 
dependent road, 
but are a part of 
Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and vitally 
interested in_ its 
objectives and ac- 
tivities. 
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essary to encroach 
upon our reserve 
fund. 


I think that Ki- 
wanians must now 
consider and face 
the facts; that if 
we are to enlarge 
our service to the 
clubs, then we 
must look to the 
future to provide 
for that expense 
without endanger- 
ing our financial 
structure. In other 
words, if Kiwanis 
International is to 
grow and prosper 
in keeping with de- 
mands of the times, 
it must sometime 
in the future in- 











Stabilized 

Membership 

I feel that our 
efforts to stabilize our membership and 
our campaign for quality membership 
is bearing fruit. Our membership at 
the present time is 102,571, as com- 
pared to 100,849 on June | of the 
previous year. The number of our 
clubs has increased in that time from 
1638 to 1729, which represents net 
addition of 91 clubs. 

Losses in membership in various 
clubs have been a matter of much con- 
cern to your International officers, and 
I feel that through the benefit of Ki- 
wanis education and the service ren- 
dered to the clubs this deletion of mem- 
bers has reached the point of control. 
I believe it is true, also, that the losses 
in more numbers of members have not 
reflected truly the real loss to the clubs, 
for it is the member who has put but 
little of his heart into Kiwanis. 

Many voluntary organizations de- 
mand only that a member pay his dues 
to continue in good standing. Kiwanis 
asks more than that. It exacts at- 
tendance and loyalty, and the man who 
makes no effort to participate in the 
activities of his club, who has not 
caught the vision of useful service, is 
the man who is most likely to drop out. 
I am confident that the more than 
100,000 Kiwanians now on the rosters 
of our clubs are men active and alert, 
willing to give their time and energy 
to public service. 


Service to Clubs 


Especially do I desire to call your 
attention to the Service Department 
and the Special Service Department of 
Kiwanis International. It has been 
the policy of the past year’s administra- 
tion to render every service to our 
clubs that was consistent with sound 


International Officers for 1928-1929 


(Left to right) James P. Neal, Vice President; Charles F. Adams, K.C., Vice President; O. Samuel 
Cummings, President; Henry C. Heinz, Immediate Past President; Raymond M. Crossman, Treas- 


urer; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary. 
business administration. Your trus- 
tees felt that this was an imperative 
need, in order to assist and support the 
weaker clubs, and experience has shown 
the wisdom of this. Our records in- 
dicate that a number of clubs which 
would perhaps have died without this 
encouragement are now active and 
functioning successfully. 


This service to clubs has been broad- 
ened until approximately one-third of 
the amount received from the annual 
dues of the clubs has been expended in 
such direct service. That cost has 
amounted to approximately $64,000 in 
the past year. This work has been 
divided into standardized service for 
new clubs, supplementing the work of 
the field representatives in building 
such clubs and seeing them well 
started; and special service to older 
clubs, either upon their own request or 
at the instance of International Head- 
quarters, when such a need was in- 
dicated by the reports or lack of reports 
from such clubs. The efficiency of this 
service has reached such a point that 
its records act as a motometer does up- 
on your automobiles—the club which 
is in need of such service, signals its 
own distress. 


The results shown by this service 
appear fully to justify the policy of 
your trustees. I believe that even fur- 
ther expansion of such service is needed, 
but this must await additional funds. 
Its cost under the present program has 
been met only by rigid adherence to 
the budget, which was built on a very 
close margin. Should the receipts 
from registrations at this convention be 
less than anticipated in building the 
budget or should any unusual demand 
upon our finances arise, it will be nec- 


crease its annual 
dues. The report 
of the Committee 
on Finance will 
show how close to income have been 
our expenditures. It is for you to de- 
termine whether this special service 
should be extended, and if you approve 
such expansion then some thought 
must be given to its future financing. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 

We are justly proud of Tue Kr- 
WANIS MaGazineE; it is a publication 
which reflects credit upon our organ- 
ization. It is well performing its pur- 
pose, of disseminating Kiwanis ideals, 
keeping Kiwanians in touch with one 
another, publishing articles of interest 
and value. It is a splendid advertis- 
ing medium, for it goes directly into 
the homes of 100,000 business and pro- 
fessional men and is eagerly read by 
them. It deserves our appreciation 
and our support. 


Headquarters’ E ffictency 

The appreciation expressed by many 
clubs of the service rendered by Inter- 
national Headquarters has frequently 
impressed me. I desire to commend the 
loyalty, the sincerity, the earnestness 
of the entire Headquarters staff—the 
qualities manifested in their work. 
Every department head, every member 
of our office family, gives as freely of 
himself as though the joy and satis- 
faction of service were his compensa- 
tion. Especially do I desire to express 
my appreciation of the splendid co- 
operation of your Secretary, Fred. C. 
W. Parker. Strong in mind and in 
body, he is indefatigable in his labors, 
indomitable in his spirit of service for 
Kiwanis. 

To the officers and trustees and to 
the chairmen and members of your 
committees, I desire to express my sin- 

(Turn to page 434) 








The Essentialness of Kiwanis 


Wholesome Thinking and Living -Are Not Lost Arts but They -Are 


Being NCe glected. 


FTER a necessarily inadequate 
recital of certain present pe- 
riod problems it will be my 
endeavor to indicate that 

such wholesome influences as Kiwanis 
exerts are not only desirable, but essen- 
tial, if this generation is to bequeath to 
the next an inheritance such as you and 
I would have our children enjoy. Each 
age and each nation posseses its prob- 
lems, some of them easy of adjust- 
ment, others difficult of solution. Our 
American problems of the present 
period are especially perplexing due to 
a variety of Among the 
factors contributing to the aggravation 
ot their solution may be mentioned the 
greed for gold, the increase of human 
wants, the excess of excitements, the 
parental control, the 
loosening of moral restraints, the ad- 


causes. 


lessening of 


vocacy ot companionate marriage, the 
superabundance of legislation, the 


lack of reflective meditation and self- 
analysis, the distribution of indecent 
literature, the wholesale dissemination 
of crime news, the disregard for law. 
Far too frequently 

immorality sup- 
plants morality 
and the frivolities 
of life over-ride 
its fundamentals. 
Nature is con- 
stantly preaching 





and teaching the 
wholesomeness of 
life through the 
gentle babbling of 
the brooks, the 


pleasing fragrance 
of the flowers, the 
sweet songs of the 
birds, the soft 
soughing of 
zephyrs, but these 
are largely lost 
amidst the deafen- 
ing noises of a 
restless world. 
The relinquish- 
ment of moral re- 


By JOHN H. MOSS 


Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


straints is as alarming as it is amaz- 
ing. Degradation of character is de- 
basing the standards of conduct. Dis- 
sipations among the elders induce 














Kiwanis ts Rejuvenating Them* 


neglect of home and children. Pres- 
ent indications are that the laxity of 
this generation will not prove benefi- 
cial to the next because license in child- 
hood begets libertinism in manhood. 
Forgetful of God far too many are be- 
coming spiritual orphans. Violent is 
the conflict between simplicity and ex- 
travagance, right and wrong, virtue 
and vice. 

It is claimed by some that Americans 
are money-mad. This may be true of 
many, but not of all. That claim is 
predicated upon that portion of our 
people who are accumulating large 
bank accounts at the expense of moral 
bankruptcies, of those who are turning 
money-making into a science and leav- 
ing moral improvement to chance. 
It is true that these neglect spiritual 
pursuits that greed may be gratified by 
gold. In the feverish seeking for ex- 
citement these indulge in_health-de- 
stroying luxuries and soul-enervating 





dissipations. Paying for wealth at the 

expense of health, these become tired 

Scte 1, BMess of life although they have never 
lived it. As an in- 

evitable conse- 

quence they gain 


but the grim satis- 
faction experi- 


enced by that 
sailor who, just 
before the ship 
sank beneath the 


waves, refused to 
join his com- 
panions in the life- 
boats but eagerly 
filled his pockets 
with gold from the 
treasure-chest 


while  exultantly 
exclaiming: ‘At 
last I die rich!” 


Such a one forgets 
that even though 
he gain all the 
wealth of a Croe- 
sus he gains noth- 
ing if he loses him- 
self. You will re- 














"Address at the Re- 
ligious Musicale, Seattle 
Convention, Sunday, 
June 17, 1928 


The new 


Seattle Civic Auditorium where all the main sessions were held. 
the City eof Seattle, Chamber of Commerce, of which Kiwanian Edward H. Hatch is President, 
and the Kiwanis Club of Seattle for having this structure finished in time for the convention. 
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call the question 
Great credit is due being asked at the 
time of the rich 
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Making out registration cards at Registration Headquarters. 


man’s death: “How much did he 
leave?” and the answer that he left 
everything. 


Idealism Not Submerged 


I am not among those, however, who 
believe that our idealism has been en- 
tirely submerged by our realism. 
Retrogression is not among the theories 
to which I adhere. While true that 
our progress has not been in proportion 
to our possibilities I maintain that the 
world is better today than ever before. 
The most casual analysis of the ad- 
vance in learning, the development of 
inventive genius, the increase of our 
comforts, the progress in the arts and 
sciences, provides positive proof of pro- 
gression even though we may have 
staggered, struggled and stumbled in 
the effort. Taking into consideration 
the number of laws upon our statute 
books the ratio of crime to population 
is said to be less today than at any 
previous period in our history. While 
I have not been afforded the oppor- 
tunity to either confirm or disprove 
this statement I unhesitatingly assert 
that there are thousands who still be- 
lieve that cultural and spiritual de- 
velopment are essential for the fulfill- 
ment of our mission. It is not the 
mere spinning of a fanciful cobweb to 
assert that native in the human heart 
is the virtuous instinct. Although fre- 
quently displaced by the invading 
forces of vice and viciousness the ten- 
ancy of the latter is ephemeral. Al- 
though crime and corruption lay siege 
to the fortress of our morality the lat- 
ter will never capitulate. 

It discloses a dyspeptic mind to dis- 
cern only vice in a world so full of 
virtue, to insist that humanity is 
hastening to a disastrous end when the 
whole trend of civilization is in the 
ascendency, when the altitudes attained 


today are far above the dismal depths 
of former times. Although crime and 
corruption, vice and viciousness in- 
trude themselves with annoying fre- 
quency and persistency let us be cog- 
nizant of the virtue which surrounds 
us. There are hundreds of joys for 
every sorrow, hundreds of rights for 
every wrong, hundreds of smiles 
for every sigh, hundreds of workers for 
every shirker, hundreds of those who 
employ their energies in helpful labor 
for every one who stealthily steals, or 
wantonly wrongs his fellowman. 
There always has been, and always 
will be, a certain percentage of the 
population intent upon the baser in- 
stincts. Moral as well as_ physical 
evolution, however, is ever onward and 
upward. Never will vice permanently 
prevail over virtue so long as we have 
minds to reason and souls to aspire. 


Never will we long forget that there 
is something back of the cradle and 
something in front of the coffin. Na- 
ture’s resources have made rich con- 
tributions to human happiness. Shall 
humanity fail in its efforts? An emi- 
nent divine once asked: “Is birth always 
to mean the first pain and death the 
last gain? Is life never to mean more 
than moil and toil only to be rewarded 
by just six feet of soil?’ Such a be- 
lief would be as far from the truth 
as is the most distant star from the 
depths of the deepest ocean. 


Constant Combat with Excessive 
Excitements Necessary 

There must be, however, a continued 
combat with crime and vice and exces- 
sive excitements. The criminals, the 
vicious and the constant pleasure- 
seekers will never become habitual 
duty-doers. The conditions which chal- 
lenge our earnest efforts for correction 
are of such a character as to demand 
the thoughtful attention of the serious- 
minded portion of our people. Ki- 
wanis is one of those forces which is 
thoughtfully waging the combat for 
the suppression of vice and the suprem- 
acy of virtue. One of its cardinal ob- 
jects as expressed in its constitution is: 
“To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life.” In the pursuit of that 
purpose Kiwanis is plunging the knife 
of reason into the hearts of the thought- 
It is teaching the theory that im- 
morality is as dangerous a diet for the 
soul as is tainted food for the body. 
It is encouraging rectitude in private 
life and integrity in public perform- 
ance. It is generating into a whole- 
some moverient many of those factors 
and forces which build for the better- 
ment of mankind. It is uniting its 

(Turn to page 428) 
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A view of the International Exhibit. 
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Responsibilities of a Kiwanian 


Membership, Active Participation, -Acceptance of Office, 
and Delegates ‘Duties Stressed * 


HERE are in this splendid 
gathering, on this the opening 
day of the Twelfth Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, officers, both past and pres- 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


Importance of Individual Members 


Before we discuss these responsibili- 
ties it would be well to consider the im- 
portance of the individual Kiwanian to 


In the final analysis, our clubs, Ki- 
wanis districts and Kiwanis Inter- 
national exist in order that Kiwanians 
may more thoroughly understand the 
objects of Kiwanis,. that Kiwanians 

may become more ef- 





al organization, of our 
Kiwanis districts and 
of Kiwanis clubs. 
There are here mem- 
bers of Kiwanis clubs, 
some of whom have 
served on committees 
of one or another unit 
of our Kiwanis organi- 
zation plan. There are 
here members who 


ent, of the Internation- 





have never accepted 
any Kiwanis responsi- 
bilities of leadership. 
There are here those 
who have attended 
previous International 
conventions, one or two 
who have attended 











every one of our annu- 
al meetings; but, if 
this convention is no exception to pre- 
vious meetings about 70 per cent are 
attending for the first time. 

This is as it should be, for if only 
those who have attended before should 
have come to this great fountain-head 
ot Kiwanis inspiration and informa- 
tion—if no Kiwanian were brought un- 
der the spell of convention enthusiasm 
for the first time—then indeed would 
Kiwanis suffer. Out of the compelling 
inspiration of such a_ gathering 
springs a higher devotion to Kiwanis 
principles and a new zeal in Kiwanis 
service. 

There are those present who have 
not been deeply interested in Kiwanis, 
whose only motive for attending may 
have been to enjoy the delights of this 
wonderland of the Pacific Northwest. 
Many of them will return to their home 
cities with a new appreciation of the 
scope and value of Kiwanis, to serve as 
leaders in their clubs, in their districts 
and in Kiwanis International. 

But all who are present have re- 
sponsibilities, and I have been asked to 
discuss the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual Kiwanian to the organization to 
which he belongs. 


“Address delivered before the Seattle Conven- 
tion, Monday, June 18, 1928. 





fective in applying Ki- 
wanis principles 
through the program 
of Kiwanis service, and 
in order that the Ki- 
wanis message may be 
carried to representa- 
tive citizens in cities in 
which no Kiwanis club 
has yet been estab- 
lished. 

Let us not forget 
that the individual 
members of Kiwanis 
are more important 
than all the machinery 
of Kiwanis, good as it 
is and essential as it is. 








The new President and Vice Presidents at an informal and jolly moment, 


Kiwanis. The perfection of our Ki- 
wanis structure of organization, the 
gradual improvement of our plan of 
organization operation and the rapid 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of Kiwanis service, have all com- 
bined to emphasize the mechanics 
rather than the humanics of our organ- 
ization and hence the necessity of such 
an introductory consideration. 

Kiwanis exists for Kiwanians, not 
Kiwanians for Kiwanis. Kiwanians 
live in the house called Kiwanis. To 
every club is assigned a room, to every 
district a floor and to International Ki- 
wanis is committed the general super- 
vision of the establishment. As the 
house is but brick and mortar, so the 
organization structure is but the brick 
and mortar of Kiwanis. As the family 
is the all essential element of the home, 
so are Kiwanians the all essential ele- 
ment in the Kiwanis structure of or- 
ganization. 

To use another figure, a Kiwanis 
club provides but the machinery 
through which Kiwanians may make 
application of the principles of Ki- 
wanis. And Kiwanis principles are 
but an expression of the ideals of over 
100,000 Americans and Canadians, 


who are Kiwanians. 
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Responsibility of 

Membership 

The first responsibility of a Ki- 
wanian, which I shall discuss, is the 
responsibility of membership in Ki- 
wanis, a responsibility shared by every 
member of the organization. Too 
often we think of responsibility in an 
organization only in connection with 
holding office or serving on a commit- 
tee ; too often we look upon the holding 
of office as the greatest honor which 
Kiwanis can confer. 

It is my conviction that the greatest 
honor which Kiwanis can bestow is the 
honor of membership. 

The responsibilities of membership 
in Kiwanis are reflected in the dis- 
criminating care with which members 
of this organization are chosen. A 
definite responsibility is involved in 
every requirement of membership. 
What are these requirements for mem- 
bership which vividly portray these re- 
sponsibilities ? 

First, that the prospective Kiwanian 
be interested in his fellow men, 
especially those less fortunate than 
himself. 

Second, that he be willing to give 
liberally of himself and substance, to 
further the program of service to hu- 
manity in which Kiwanis is engaged 

(Turn to page 427) 
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The Future of Kiwanis 


Emphasizes Continuation of Present Type of Organization, Maintenance 
of Membership Quality and Quantity, and Development 
of Collective and Individual Leadership* 


HIS will be no prophecy. I 

am neither a prophet nor the 

son of a prophet. There are 

very few original things under 
the sun. The thoughts which I shall 
try to give you are largely not original 
with me, but they are the thoughts of 
some of the leaders in Kiwanis, al- 
though I shall use no names. 

Ever since I became deeply inter- 
ested in Kiwanis, and began in a meas- 
ure to appreciate its great potential 
powers, I have always thought of its 
future. Because I have spoken so often 
and because I have made so many in- 
quiries in regard to this matter, is the 
reason, I presume, that I am on this 
program. 

When this subject was first assigned 
to me, I wrote to approximately one 
hundred leaders in Kiwanis asking 
them to give me their frank opinions, 
and the reasons for those opinions, up- 
on this subject. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the many Kiwanians who replied to my 
inquiry and for the careful and con- 
scientious replies which were made. 
These letters constitute a volume of 
many pages which I shall always keep, 
and from time to time read and re-read 
with the keenest interest. 

We all think about the future, and 
plan for it. It is human nature. We 
must all think about the future of Ki- 
wanis. No doubt every one here to- 
day has asked himself—what about the 
future of Kiwanis? The more inter- 
ested you have become in Kiwanis the 
more seriously have you thought about 
it. I wonder today what conclusions 
you have reached. 

The ideals embraced in Kiwanis ex- 
isted a long while before Kiwanis be- 
came an organization. Kiwanis as an 
organized force is young in years and 
also in experience. Only a little over 
thirteen years ago the first Kiwanis 
club was built. We build and in- 
stitute clubs. That club is still in 
existence, but Kiwanis means much 
more to it today, than it did when the 
club first came into existence. The 
growth in Kiwanis both from the 





*Address before the Seattle Convention, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1928. Some of the quota- 
tions given by Mr. Snell in his address are 
omitted here because of space limitations. All 
quotations will be published in the Convention 
Proceedings. 


By GEORGE E. SNELL 


standpoint of interest and extension 
has been phenomenal. The past thir- 
teen short years have seen the organiza- 
tion grow from one club to over seven- 
teen hundred clubs, and from one hun- 








George E. Snell 


dred members to approximately one 
hundred thousand members. 

The organization has felt, and does 
still feel, growing pains. Its past has 
been one of rapid and broad expansion. 
It has been fortunate both in its plan 
of organization, and in its leadership. 
Its present is not threatened with im- 
pending disaster. True, it is faced 
with certain problems like membership 
turnover, finances, attendance, devel- 
oping leaders, etc. No doubt these and 
kindred problems will always exist in 
the organization. If it had no prob- 
lems, it would not be an organization 
of human beings. It has made mis- 
takes in the past and it will make mis- 
takes in the future, because it is an 
organization that has striven and will 
continue to strive to do things. Show 
me an organization or an individual 
that has made no mistakes and you 
have pointed out to me an organization 
or an individual that is inactive. 

Kiwanis has a past, but not a long 
one. The experience of the past can be 
a guiding light to some extent for us 
of the present, and for those of the 
future. Kiwanis has a present, but 
this is but brief. Even as I speak we 
pass from the present of Kiwanis to the 
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past, and we are always entering the 
future. Kiwanis has a future. What 
is that future? That is what I would 
like to know. Its future will not be 
great in extension numerically either 
in the number of clubs or in the number 
of members. That period I feel all 
will agree has now passed. Kiwanis 
will be extended somewhat numerically 
in the years to come, but not to such a 
degree as in the past. The point of 
saturation in the extension of new 
clubs and in greatly increased member- 
ship will some day be reached. There 
is a limit to the number of new in 
every community who can be, and 
should be interested in such an organi- 
zation as Kiwanis. 
Keep Fundamental Principles 
U ppermost 

In my opinion the future of Kiwanis 
is secure if the whole organization more 
and more from the individual member 
up through the club, the district and 
the International organization will 
keep certain fundamental principles 
always uppermost. Three of these I 
propose to discuss and emphasize. 
They are: 

First: Kiwanis must continue true to 
its peculiar type of organization. 


Second: Kiwanis must maintain 
its membership, both in quantity and 
quality. 

Third: Kiwanis must continue to 


encourage, develop, interest and main- 
tain creative leadership. 

In line with these suggestions the 
following is what some of the leaders 
in our organization say: 

“The acid test of any organization 
is whether or not it is useful. The only 
institutions which ‘Pass out in the 
night’ are those which contribute noth- 
ing. The organization will live and 
prosper which does make a contribution 
—which does render service to man- 
kind. Our organization is based on 
usefulness and helpfulness in the com- 
munities in which the various clubs are 
located, because there is no question 
about the possibilities depending upon 
the degree to which Kiwanians will in- 
terest themselves as members of Ki- 
wanis clubs, working not only in group 
movements, but as leaders in their com- 
munity in creating sentiment as in- 
dividuals.” 


ores Serer pononiieerte or wp rer 
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“If Kiwanis is to continue to be a 
real factor in American life, it must 
continue to be a pioneering organiza- 
tion which will take up certain needed 
work along the line of philanthropy, 
public affairs and character building, 
carrying them on until the entire atten- 
tion of the State and National govern- 
ments have been directed to them and 
people become convinced that that sort 
of work is necessary and a duty of the 
people. We cannot content ourselves 
with doing a little piece of work here 
and there spasmodically throughout 
the year. We must take hold of diffi- 
cult projects which will require con- 
centrated thought and study through- 
out the year.” 

* * * 

“Kiwanis will survive only as long 
as we are able to build up the proper 
leadership, not only in International 
officers, but in the districts and the 
clubs. 

“Kiwanis will thrive only as long as 
we are able to adequately express our 
ideals through our club membership.” 

xk * x 

“It is based upon ideals and ideals 
never taste death. However, the fu- 
ture of Kiwanis will depend entirely 
upon its future leadership and upon its 
ability to adjust itself with the times.” 

‘ * € 

“I am sure we all agree that there 
is a place and there will continue to be 
an important place for Kiwanis as long 
as our government lasts, yea, I can con- 
ceive that were our government to 
change from a democracy to an autoc- 
racy, or even be overpowered by an- 
other form of government, there will 
still remain in the hearts of men a 
longing for a genuine, codperative, un- 
selfish program, first, for those less 
fortunate than ourselves and second, 
for a character building program for 
the young and rising generation. To 
meet the ‘changing world’ it seems to 
me that it will be necessary for Inter- 
national to alter its objectives and sug- 
gested activities from time to time to 
fit in with the possible social and civic 
structural changes and advances. 

“Our future leaders must be alert to 
the changing world; advance in the 
various branches of science, industry, 
commerce, civic government, econom- 
ics, social psychology, religion, art and 
literature. 

“There will never be a limit to what 
Kiwanis can do. The Kiwanis super- 
structure will never be completed. If 
there was a limit or if there was a time 
for completion there would be an end. 
The Kiwanis program of lofty aims 
and practical ideas are as difficult to 
define as infinity, truth and love. And 
if our leaders continue as they have be- 
gun in activities and objectives which 
seem to dovetail into the general world 
scheme (most of which are conflicting 
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with each other) toward a definite pro- 
gressive continuation, there will always 
be a place for Kiwanis and there will 
never be an end to the opportunity for 
service. One reality in a tumult of 
conflicting impressions. 

“Kiwanis deals with the hearts of 
men and the hearts of men influence the 
brain and the twain, working har- 
moniously, will ever yearn for a me- 
dium of expression for the good of 
the ‘whole,’ and that medium today is 
Kiwanis, and if Kiwanis ever keeps in 
the path of unselfishness, it will be 
the medium ever and anon. We live in 
deeds, not years.” 

x * Ox 

“If you ask me, my answer is 
Yes. Kiwanis will live. It is built 
of the right stuff (representative men 
and foundation principles); it was 
well constructed (substantial and pru- 
dent organization methods); it has 
been and is being carefully cared for 
(local loyalty and district and Inter- 
national administration) ; and it serves 
a permanent need (fellowship, friend- 
ship, ideals of personal service and 
character, constructive community bet- 
terment).” 

eee 

“The future, in my mind, will de- 
pend upon the leadership and only in 
the proportion that Kiwanis devotes a 
measure of its time to the development 
of leaders amongst its members can we 
expect it to grow and progress in the 
tuture. 

“We talk of Kiwanis education, and, 
I believe, that this is very, very neces- 
sary, but I also believe that there must 
be a conscious effort made to discover 
and educate in a different way, from 
the remainder of the members, certain 
ones in the club, in the district, and in 
the International organization, who 
are to take up the reins of control as 
we proceed.” 

.' * 

“My opinion is that Kiwanis will 
exist and continue to grow just as long 
as it has an objective which is really 
worth while, and which consists of per- 
sonal service, rather than cheque serv- 
ice.” 

ee 

“1. Kiwanis is idealistic ; these ideals 
must be put to practical effect or they 
are sounding brass and tinkling sym- 
bals. They must be put into effect by 
human beings possessed of all of hu- 
man frailities, and subject to the weak- 
nesses of human nature. 

“2. Kiwanis fills a need in every 
community which is real, and which I 
believe will always exist and which 
cannot be met by organizations other 
than service clubs,” 

: +e * 

“T think that there is a great future 
for Kiwanis and other service clubs, 
provided that they are built upon the 
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right foundations, and further pro- 
vided that they can secure the right 
kind of constructive leadership from 
year to year. These organizations fill 
a position in every community which 
it is impossible for the Chamber of 
Commerce, fraternal organizations and 
other groups to fill. As long as the 
service club recognizes its position and 
its responsibilities, in these communi- 
ties and will devote itself to the ad- 
vancement of its objectives and pur- 
poses, it becomes a dominant factor in 
each of these communities. 

“It seems to me that the real future 
of the organization is based upon the 
promulgating of its high ideals and in 
laying special emphasis upon the build- 
ing of citizenship and instilling into 
the members and other citizens the full 
and true obligations which they owe as 
members of their community.” 

hie, jas 

“If Kiwanis is to go ahead on suc- 
cessively higher levels, that can only 
be accomplished by the selection of 
leaders who not only understand what 
Kiwanis means, but are capable of im- 
parting that knowledge to others. 

“IT am firmly convinced that quality 
membership, good leadership and strict 
adherence to the primary objects and 
ideals of the organization form the 
only way in which we can hope to con- 
tinue Kiwanis on what I have already 
described as successively higher levels.” 

* 


Fellowship and Community 
Betterment 


IWANIS must continue true to 

its peculiar type of organization. 
We appreciate that when Kiwanis was 
first organized that its purpose was 
selfish, that its motto was “We Trade,” 
that when men became members of a 
club they pledged themselves to trade 
with all of the other members of the 
club. An organization can not long 
endure based on selfishness, and Ki- 
wanis early took the altruistic aspect 
which it has. today. Kiwanis started as 
a luncheon club, and every Kiwanis 
club has a luncheon, or a dinner every 
week. If it is a successful Kiwanis 
club it does not function merely as a 
luncheon club. The luncheon which is 
served and which is participated in by 
nearly all the members of the clubs 
each week, is not the ultimate end, but 
is simply one of the means to an end. 
You know, and I know, some Kiwanis 
clubs that started out as mere luncheon 
clubs, still are merely luncheon clubs, 
but their future is not bright. We see 
no long and useful future for that 
class of clubs. 

Kiwanis is not a fraternal organiza- 
tion, although the fraternal spirit 
should permeate every Kiwanian, and 
every Kiwanis club. We have enough 

(Turn to page 426) 


























Citizenship—Its Opportunity and Use 


Kiwanis Enlarges the Weaning of (itizenship* 


By HON. C. C, DILL 


Unirep Srates SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 


T IS indeed a distinct honor and 

a peculiar privilege to be called 

upon by this great organization 

to speak upon the subject of cit- 

izenship. This organization probably 

more than any other of the service 

organizations has enlarged the mean- 

ing of citizenship and increased its 

value to the people who live in the 
North American continent. 

Those who are versed and learned in 
the study of languages tell us that of 
the more than eight hundred languages 
that have been discovered and inter- 
preted in the human family, no lan- 
guage has ever been found that did not 
have a word for patriotism and a word 
for God. There have been languages 
that did not have a word for hope, or 
a word for fear, or a word for love, 
or a word for hate. But so natural is 
the love of country in the breast of 
every human being that no people in 
any age, in any time, have ever been 
able to get along with a language that 
did not “have a word to express that 
love of country. So universal is that 
recognition of a divine power that no 
people in any age, or clime, or part of 

*Address before the Seattle Convention, Mon- 
day, June 18, 1928, 





earth have ever been known who did 
not have a word by which they could 
express their reverence for the deity. 
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This thing we call citizenship, com- 
ing as it does from organized society 
in the form of government is but a de- 
veloped form of the natural longings, 


and hopes and aspirations of the hu- 
man race. There is a patriotism of 
peace that is even grander than the 
patriotism of war. The patriotism of 
peace calls for more loyalty, for more 
devotion than the patriotism of war, 
because the patriotism of peace requires 
service, and sacrifice and effort on the 
part of citizens without the attendant 
glamour, and roar and roll that comes 
when the self preservation of a nation 
is at stake. 

There is a religion of service to your 
fellowman that is even more noble 
than the abstract worship of a divine 
being. The fact of the matter is that 
the only religion that interests the hu- 
man family as we know it today is the 
religion that shows itself in deeds and 
not in words. I congratulate this great 
organization, I congratulate the people 
of ‘North America, that there has grown 
up a great service organization that 
holds as its ideals of citizenship the 
combination of patriotic and religious 
devotion. 

No man or woman, in his associa- 
tions with men, can measure up to his 
opportunities as a citizen unless he rec- 
ognizes the obligations that he owes to 
his country, to his associates, and to 
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Officials Attending Ceremony at the Harding International Good Will Memorial, Stanley Park, 
Vancouver, B. C., June 17 
From left to right: R. W. Kime, Governor, — District; F. P. = 


Vice-President; C. E. Rinehart, Trustee; 


Syverson, Governor, Pacific-Northwest; W. J. Campbell, Trustee; H. W. 
McDavid, Trustee; A. N. Case, Governor, Michigan; Fred. C. W. Parker, 
J. R. Sanderson, President, Van- 


Secretary; R. M. Crossman, Treasurer; Dr. 


Quebec-Maritime ; 
F. C. Smith, Trustee; 


ams, Trustee; A. 


couver club; W. C. Green, Trustee; H. C. Heinz, President; V. M. Johnson, 
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Past President; M. A. Gorman, Trustee; W. Y. Mills, Governor, Ontario- 
J. P. Neal, Trustee; W. C. Alexander, Vice-President; 
E. F. McGregor, Governor, New England; C. C. 
Tatham, Governor, Western Canada; J. R. Caton, Jr., Trustee; K. Kennedy, 
Governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa; Rev. G. IL. 

O. S. Cummings, Trustee. 


Hiller, Governor, Florida; 
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his God in time of peace. For whether 
we will it or not, modern society is so 
bound up together that we must recog- 
nize that we are our brother’s keeper. 

This great organization with its at- 
tention brought to the children who 
are in need of assistance, has done 
more, I think, to awaken the conscience 
of the people among whom it does its 
work than any other of which I know. 
I do not belittle any other organization 
when I say it, but I say it because wher- 
ever this organization proclaims its 
principles or does its work there is a 
higher standard of citizenship on the 
part of the people, even among those 
not connected with it. 

Let me mention what you owe to the 
generations that are ahead of you. I 
recall reading in Roman history that 
when Gavius, that great Roman pa- 
triot, was bound to the stake and beaten 
with whips he would turn his face to- 
ward Rome and cry aloud, “I am a 
Roman citizen.”” He seemed to believe 
that there was something in the very 
name of “Roman citizen” that would 
ward off the weight and burden and 
pain of the blows. But the Roman 
citizen with all the glory claimed for 
that name did not compare in rights 
and privileges to the citizens of this 
North American continent, whether 
they live in the United States or in 
Canada. Those rights and privileges 
which come to you when you are born 
or when you reach manhood or woman- 
hood, with the freedom of the water 
you drink and the air you breathe are 
the flower of a thousand years of 
struggle back across the history of the 
white race. 

It is a story of dungeons that were 
made holy by those who died in the 
name of liberty, scaffolds made sacred 
by those who died for humanity, stakes 
and burned bodies that have become 
shrines because of men who died there 
that freedom might live.- We jointly 
owe the liberty which we love, not 
merely to our revolutionary fathers in 
this country, but we must go back to the 
days of Runnymede and Marston 
Moor, when Anglo-Saxon men dared 
to shake off their shackles and aspired 
to be independent citizens. The origin, 
and the inspiration of that has led to 
American citizenship on both sides of 
the boundary line are found back in 





those struggles of the early Anglo- 
Saxon people. 

The great accomplishment of those 
forefathers whom we in these United 
States revere was in setting up a gov- 
ernment that would transmit the liber- 
ties they had won to their descendants 
down through the centuries. 

When they came to set up a govern- 
ment they wrote a constitution that 
would provide a government of laws, 
not of men. They put at the head of 
that government a president, and gave 
him the great power of commander-in- 
chief of the army and the navy. That 
is a tremendous power to give any man. 
Then they said, “We will protect the 
people against him. We will have a 
congress that will say how many men 
he can have in his army and how many 
ships in his navy, how much money he 
can tax the people. We will have this 
congress make all the laws.” But for 
fear that congress might be tyrannical, 
they said, “We will give this president 
the power to veto any law it passes. 
But for fear the president might be 
arbitrary we will give the congress 
the right by a two-thirds vote to over- 
ride the president.” 


Rights of Citizen 


When, in the history of men, has 
there been set up a government so de- 
signed to prevent any man or set of 
men ever tyrannizing over the people? 
And then for fear that the congress 
and the president might get together 
and take away some of the liberties of 
the people, they set up the courts that 
could declare the laws unconstitutional 
if they interfered with certain guar- 
anteed rights of the citizens. 

What are they? They are the 
fundamental rights of man. The right 
of free speech, free press, freedom of 
religion. I recall to you that the cor- 
nerstone of that freedom is a tolerance 
for that difference of opinion held by 
other men. It is a tolerance on the part 
of a majority for a minority. And no 
man or set of men can tyrannize over 
the citizens of the land, I care not what 
their majority may be nor how arro- 
gant they may desire to be. That is 
the cornerstone of the citizenship that 
makes us free men and women, that 
spirit of tolerance laid down in the 
very constitution of this country, em- 
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bodied in the unwritten constitution of 
the British Empire—that very tolerant 
spirit towards citizens was the real be- 
ginning of liberty. 

It is only by a spirit of tolerance 
extended from one country to another 
that we can expect to prevent future 
conflagrations knowm as war. The 
greatest problem of the citizenship of 
the world today is to find an honor- 
able method to avoid future war, It 
is the problem of civilization, because 
science and invention have developed to 
such a point in the world’s history that 
unless the white race abolishes war, war 
will destroy the white race. The white 
race has learned how to kill itself so 
much faster than any other people that 
a few more wars like the last—in fact, 
about another one will kill off most 
of the white race and leave this earth 
to be. ruled by the yellow, the black 
and the brown who have not yet devel- 
oped far enough scientifically to kill 
one another so fast. 


Rise of the Human Race 


This history leads me to the con- 
clusion, that this age in which we live 
is in danger of becoming a material 
age. The freedom of initiative, the 
freedom of coéperation on the part of 
the people of the North American con- 
tinent has developed our civilization to 
a point the world has never known. 
Have you thought for a minute what 
invention has done in the history of 
the world? Have you ever stopped 
to think who was the greatest inventor 
of all time? His name is lost back in 
the mazes of history. He was the man 
who invented the wheel. Take the 
wheel out of civilization, take the 
wheel out of industry, and where will 
we be? We will revert to the old forms 
of travel—the pack horse and the sail 
boat, and our machinery will be but 
adaptations of the lever and the plow. 
That was the beginning of the rise of 
the human race in an economic and an 
industrial way. 

A few centuries later a great Greek 
said that slavery was the great neces- 
sity of civilization. He said that un- 
less we had slaves there would be no- 
body to plan for the uplift of the 
human race. That was true in his day. 
It is true now. The difference is that 


7 (Turn to page 433) 














Doing their duty with their votes. The Seattle Civic Auditorium on the morning of the elections. 


























The Seattle Convention 


(ulmination of Year of Splendid Activity and Fellowship under Leadership of 
President Heinz—€ffctent Administration of ~All Convention Plans-—Seattle’ s 
Fine Hospitality and Entertainment a Feature—O. Samuel (Cummings 
Elected President and -MGlwaukee ‘Recommended for 1929 (onvention 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS 


Manaaineo Eprror, THE Krwanits MAGAzInE 


“ARLY five thousand Ki- 

wanians and members of 

their families have visited 

in Seattle, the scene of the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of Ki- 
vanis International, have taken part in 
making this the most successful of all 
Kiwanis conventions, and have re- 
turned with an enhanced conception of 
the ideals of Kiwanis, a greater under- 
standing of its objectives, a broader 
knowledge of its problems, a deeper 
appreciation of its element of good 
fellowship, a heightened pride in its 
accomplishments and prestige and satis- 
faction in their affiliation. The con- 
vention itself with the enthusiasm and 
fellowship that developed on the part 





of all attending was symbolic of the 
same characteristics developed through- 
out the oganization during this past 
administration year of Henry C. Heinz, 
which he stimulated with his person- 
ality, and his visiting in many districts. 

Those who attended the convention 
have lasting impressions of the ex- 
traordinary hospitality and thoughtful- 
ness of the host club, the district, the 
people of Seattle, and the great Pacific 
Northwest. They know now that the 
term “The Charmed Land” is not 
merely an advertising phrase, because 
so much evidence of its appropriateness 
was found in that term. The magnifi- 
cent combination of mountains, Puget 
Sound, parks, lakes, flowers and tower- 








ing pines along with ideal weather 
conditions proved a wonderful setting 
and a fine atmosphere for the conven- 
tion. 

This convention was the most suc- 
cessful from the point of view of ade- 
quate plans for every detail, admin- 
istration of those plans, satisfactory 
and adequate hotel accommodations 
and the proper functioning of every 
individual in his own particular de- 
tailed work. Such is to be expected, 
however, because of the accumulation 
of the experience of all previous con- 
ventions. In general it was devoted 
largely to Kiwanis. The discussion of 
its various problems, and addresses on 
the organization by those long familiar 
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Entrants in Kiwanis International Golf Tournament at Seattle 


Back row, left to right: Jack J. Martin, Wm. W. Rafter, W. Frank Dowd, 


Charles E. Smith, Carl Blackstock, Albert J. 


Schoephoester, Seattle, Wash- 





Frank C. Pickering, Mount Vernon, Washington. 

Next to back row: Geo. B. Day, Dorsey J. Elliott, Albert C. Crecelius, Wm. 
H. McLoughlin, Walla Walla, Washington; Emil N. Faulk, James H. Fuller, 
Aberdeen, Washington; Robert Bone, Ernie T. Murray, Frank Chenoweth, 
John A, Crann, Vancouver, B. C.; Dr. Robert E. Hampson, Talmadge 
Hamilton, E. L. Howard, Dr. M. W. McKinney, University, Seattle. 

Second row: Frank H. Renk, Bellingham, Washington; Curtis Harold, 


ington; Ross W. Sutherland, Melvin H. Vorhees, Ernest E. Perkins, Theo. E. 

Faulk, Tacoma, Washington; Dr. A. McCrae Smith, Bellingham, Washington, 

Front row: Frank P. Hammond, general chairman; (sitting) Guy Louden, 

Charles M. Holtzinger, Dr. L. L. Lugar, Yakima, Washington; Carl Rune, 

Tom Walsh, Dr. J. E. Harris, Chas. F. Kinnucan, Woodlawn, Chicago, 

Illinois; Stowell Challacombe, Daun H. Sharpless, Everett, Washington; 
(standing) William Peterson, Seattle chairman. 
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As the signs show, 

and Information Headquarters at Seattle. Well- 

manned staffs handled the rush werk quickly 

and efficiently. 

with various phases of Kiwanis acti- 
vity, made it a convention filled with 
information and inspiration that will 
be transformed into extended, practical 
activities on the part of the clubs in 
their own communities. The Conven- 
tion Proceedings published in usual 
book form in a short time will contain 
all the addresses, actions at business 
sessions, and discussions at the con- 
ferences. It is urged that a study be 
made of this in order that a most com- 
plete and most practical program of 
activity can be planned for the club. 


Pilgrimage to Harding International 
Good Will Memorial 

On Sunday morning, June 17, the 
simple ceremony at the Harding In- 
ternational Good Will Memorial 
placed in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
by Kiwanis International was an im- 
pressive and memorable prelude to 
the convention. International officers, 
trustees, and delegations from several 
of the districts evidenced in their pres- 
ence and reverence the sentiments elo- 
quently spoken by International Presi- 
dent Henry C. Heinz. 

Speaking of the two nations bound 
together in Kiwanis, he said, ““We are 
one people, one in thought, one in 
ideals, one in our love of freedom and 
hatred of oppression.” He read from 
the famous quotation from President 
Harding’s address, now engraved on 
that granite monument, “Our protec- 
tion is our fraternity, our armour is 
our faith, the tie that binds more firmly 
year by year is ever-increasing ac- 
quaintance and comradeship through 
interchange of citizens; and the com- 
pact is not of perishable parchment, 
but of fair and honorable dealing, 
which, God grant, shall continue for 
all time.” President Heinz declared, 


“Let us pray that the spirit which en- 
nobled this utterance may animate us 
all.” 


In placing a wreath on the memorial, 
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original Committee on the Harding 
Memorial. 

At the Religious Musicale on Sunday 
evening, Past International President 
John H. Moss made the address of the 
occasion on “The Essentialness of Ki- 
wanis” which appears in full in this 
issue. Others who appeared on the 
program were Albert J. Southwick, 
Chairman, International Committee on 
Music, Director of Music; Adam 


q 


















President Heinz concluded: “We stand 
here beneath the two flags Kiwanians 
honor and respect. These two flags 
waved side by side in those fearful 
days on the fields of France, and to- 
gether they went forward in victory. 
May they wave together, allies tried 
and true, through all the centuries to 
come; and in token of that friendly 
alliance, I place this wreath upon this 
monument dedicated to international 
good will, erected by Kiwanians of 
brother :nations as an enduring symbol 
of eternal peace, and may its imperish- 
able sentiment rebuke all sordid selfish- 
ness, lift us above all things of time, 
and fix our thoughts upon eternity’s 
enduring landmarks.” 

Other wreaths were placed on behalf 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict by Governor William Y. Mills, 
the New York District by International 
Vice President William C. Alexander, 
the Pacific-Northwest District by Gov- 
ernor Alfred Syverson, and the New 
England District by Governor Ernest 
F. McGregor. 

An attractive glass-encased miniature 
of the memorial was presented to Ki- 
wanis International on behalf of the 
Vancouver club by Dr. J. R. Sander- 
son, President. This replica had been 
previously presented to the Vancouver 
club by the sculptor, Charles Marega. 
It is now placed in International 
Headquarters, Chicago. It was fitting 
that the ceremony be presided over by 
Past International President Victor M. 
Johnson, who was Chairman of the 


Jardine, pianist, St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Seattle; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Theodore Ryan, Chancellor, St. James 
Cathedral, Seattle; Dr. John D. 
McLauchlin, Rector, St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church, Seattle; Rabbi Samuel 
Koch, Congregation Temple De 
Hirsch, Seattle; Rev. Cleveland Klei- 
hauer, University Christian Church, 
Seattle, and the Vancouver, B. C., and 
San Francisco Glee Clubs. 
O pening Session 
Verbal expression of the welcome 
everywhere encountered by the visiting 
Kiwanians, was given at the opening 
session of the convention proper by Ki- 
wanian Edward H. Hatch, President 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
on behalf of the community, and by 
President King Dykeman as spokesman 
for the Seattle club. International 
Trustee William C. Green responded 
on behalf of the convention. 
Following the acceptance of the dele- 
gates’ approval of the convention pro- 
gram formally presented by Chairman 
Frank P. Hammond of Woodlawn, 
Chicago, President Heinz gave a brief 
review of the year in his message to 
the convention, which appears in this 
issue. He honored the memory of Past 
President Henry J. Elliott of Mon- 
treal, who died last New Year’s Day. 
Tribute to departed Kiwanians was 
paid by International Trustee J. Ran- 
dall Caton, Jr., Alexandria, Virginia, 
followed by a moment of silence and 
the singing of a hymn by the Imperial 


Glee Club of Logan, Utah. 
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Ladies Have Variety of Entertainment at Seattle 


The three major entertainments arranged for the visiting Kiwanis ladies 
at the convention were the trip to the Bremerton Navy Yard with tea 
aboard the Battleship Idaho, arranged by the Bremerton Kiwanis club and 
through the courtesy of the Navy Yard Officials, the tea at the Inglewood 
Country Club given by the Rotary Club of Seattle, and the reception and 
tea in honor of Mrs. Heinz and visiting ladies at the Seattle Golf Club 
given by the wives of Seattle Kiwanians. 
1. Debarking on the Bremerton trip. 2. Battleship Idaho. 3. One of the 
boats that took the ladies to Bremerton which trip afforded a magnificent 
view of Paget Sound waters and landscape. 4. Earle Brown of Bremerton, 


General Chairman of the Bremerton party and Mrs. Xura Case of Seattle, 
General Chairman of the Ladies’ Entertainment on the Bremerton trip. 
5. Reception at the Seattle Golf Club. Mrs. Clare B. Kinne, Seattle, General 
Chairman of the Ladies’ Entertainment; Mrs. John H. Moss, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. King Dykeman, Seattle; Mrs. Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, and Mrs. T. 
Harry Gowman, Seattle. 6 and 7. At the Inglewood Country Club. §&. 
The Seattle Golf Club. 9. At the Inglewood Club, left to right: Mrs. Fred 
Everett, Mrs. Frank E, Case, Mrs. W. G. Clark, all Rotary ladies; Mrs. Fred. 
Cc. W. Parker, Mrs. E. S. Goodwin, Chairman of the Rotary Entertainment; 
Mrs. Henry C. Heinz, Mrs. Ernest Skeel of the Rotary Ladies’ Committee, 
and Mrs. John H. Moss. 
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International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker then introduced the Interna- 
tional officers, trustees, chairmen of 


International committees, district gov- 
ernors and members of the Head- 
quarters staff. 

The address of the morning on the 
“Responsibilities of a Kiwanian” by 
International Trustee O. Samuel Cum- 
mings came at a very appropriate 
time. He emphasized the responsibili- 
ties of a Kiwanian as those of member- 
ship, of active participation in the work 
of our Kiwanis organization, of hold- 
ing office in Kiwanis, and the respon- 
sibility of a delegate to the convention. 
His address is published in this issue. 


Conferences for Club Presidents, 
Secretaries, District Trustees and on 
Musu 

In the afternoon of this first day, 
Conferences for Club Presidents, Secre- 
District Trustees and one on 
Music were held. The topics for the 
Music Conference under the chairman- 
ship of Albert J. Southwick, Chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Music, were as follows: “Club Song 
Leaders,” “How Good Can Club Sing- 
ing Be?,” “The Importance of Club 
Singing in Mapping Out a Well- 
Rounded Program.” Jules Brazil, 
Sarasota, Florida, Howard Milholland, 
San Francisco, California, and Albert 
J. Southwick, Logan, Utah, led in the 
discussions. 

With Heman J. Pettengill of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Chairman, the 
Presidents’ Conference discussed, 
“Budgeting the Gavel,” “Value and 


taries, 
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Frequency of Board Meetings,” “What 
to Do with an Inactive Committee,” 
“Building Weekly Programs,” “The 
Industry of Kiwanis,” and “Commu- 
nity Needs—A Challenge to Kiwanis.” 
Leaders of discussions included Dr. 
Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, George C. Cobb, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, William R. Hoppen, 
New Haven, Connecticut, John G. 
Near, Toronto, Ontario, Franklin O. 
Adams, Tampa Florida, John H. 
Menzies, Calgary, Alberta. 


Alfred H. Syverson, of Spokane, 
Washington, was Chairman of the 
Secretaries’ Conference. Topics in- 
cluded “The Secretary’s Weekly Bul- 
letin,’ “Correspondence vs. ‘Waste- 
basket’,” “Secretary's Relation to Presi- 
dent, Board Members and Committee 
Chairman,” “The Value of a Club 
Historian.’ Leaders of the discussions 
were: Edward S. Snover, Jr., Port 
Huron, Michigan, Harold C. Jones, 
Portland, Oregon, Charles Arnn, Los 
Angeles, California, and Harry A. 
Young, Detroit, Michigan. 

The topics at the District Trustees’ 
Conference under the chairmanship of 
Walter Weiser of Daytona Beach, 
Florida, were as follows: “Duties of 
District Trustees as a Member of Club 
Board of Directors,” “Knowledge of 
Kiwanis,” “Connecting Link between 
Club and District,” “Sponsoring New 
Clubs,” and “Qualifications of a Dis- 
trict Trustee.” Leaders were James V. 


Parker, Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, 
Andrew Whyte, Edmonton, Alberta, S. 
Edgar Cole, Plainfield, New Jersey, C. 
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E. Faulhaber, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and Harold M. Diggon, Victoria, B. C. 
District Secretaries’ Conferences 

Conferences for district secretaries 
were held on Monday and Tuesday at 
noon, where the problems of this office 
were discussed, and suggestions ex- 
changed for making the office of more 
service to Kiwanis. Pete Land, Dis- 
trict Secretary of Ohio, was chairman. 

“All Kiwanis Night” 

“All Kiwanis Night,” the annual 
observance on the opening evening of 
the convention, was a greater success 
this year than ever before as evidenced 
by the large number of telegrams that 
came in from every section of the 
United States and Canada, all telling 
of enthusiastic meetings held at the 
same time as the observance in Seattle. 
Many inter-club meetings were held on 
this occasion with many thousands of 
Kiwanians meeting to include in their 
program the “Zero Hour,” comprising 
the fellowship moment of silence, the 
singing of “America” and ‘God Save 
the King,” the message of President 
Heinz and the fellowship song, “On- 
ward in Kiwanis.” 

During this occasion, through the 
courtesy of Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager Edward Reynolds of the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Company, and 
Kiwanian John McMillan, General 
Manager of the Canadian Pacific Tele- 
graph, all Kiwanis clubs in Canada 
holding “Zero Hour” meetings were 
connected by wire with the Auditorium 
in immediate touch with the proceed- 
ings there. President Heinz sent a 
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Wives and members of families of International officers, district gov- 


erners and members of the Seattle club 


Tep Row, left te right: Mesdames Charles E. Rinehart, James M. Gilman, 
Vietor M. Johnsen, William J. Carrington, Homer E. Swaney, J. Randall 
Caten, Jr.. James P. Neal, Rebert W. Chambers, Marion Dietrich, Claude 


L. Cragin, Miss Virginia Cragin. 
Middle row, left to right: 


Mesdames Alfred H. Syverson, 


Ladies Add to Convention Success 
Reiniger, Herbert J. Dobb, Charles Field, Wendell C. Thomas Xura Case, 


King Dykeman, Walter M. Clist, Clarke M. Gallup, T. Harry Gowman, 
Samuel H. Melrose, Roy W. Corbett. 
Bottom row: Mesdames Fred. C. W. Parker, Russell L. Heddleston, 


S. W. Sims, O. Samuel Cummings, Henry C. Heinz, John H. Moss, E. C. Alt, 


Clare B. Kinne, Edward H. Hatch, Raymond M. Crossman, Frank C. Smith, 


Robert C. William Wright. 
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special message to Canadian clubs and 
messages of greeting were exchanged 
between visiting Kiwanians and the 
home clubs. 

“There is a mysterious charm,” said 
President Heinz, “in the observance of 
‘Zero Hour’ in Ki- 


machinery for carrying forward the 
work ; we have a sound financial policy ; 
we have a splendid and most efficient 
scheme and form of organization.” 

His address will appear in the next 
issue of the Magazine. 





wanis—this magic 
moment of reckon- 
ing. Behind us is 
the past fraught 
with accomplish- 
ment and achieve- 
ment—before us 
is the inscrutable 
future teeming 
with opportunities 
for further service 





and consecration 
to the principles, 
ideals and _ pur- 


poses of Kiwanis.” 

He described 
Kiwanis as an 
army of more than 








100,000 men 


grouped in more 

7 the close of the convention. 
than 1,700 clubs, NS, Yoru” club; 
representing the 


best in business, so- 

cial and professional life, not concerned 
with creed, party or faction, seeking 
not to rule but to lead, believing in fair 
play and square dealing, consecrated 
to good citizenship and a high sense 
of civic responsibility, enjoying an at- 
mosphere of good fellowship and im- 
bued with the spirit of service. 

“There is work for every club to ac- 
complish” he declared. “May I re- 
mind you that only those clubs which 
have set for themselves some definite 
goal, some worthy achievement, are the 
clubs which are alive and growing and 
impressing themselves upon their com- 
munities. Stagnation is death—activ- 
ity is life.” 

United States Senator C. C. Dill of 
Washington made the principal “All 
Kiwanis Night” address on the subject 
of “Citizenship—Its Value and Use.” 
His address appears in this issue. 


Address by Past President Johnson 


Past President Johnson was heard 
Tuesday morning on the “Development 
and Progress of Kiwanis.” 

“In. Kiwanis,” he said, ‘‘a man’s 
character is the important question. 
What he is is of more importance than 
what he has. Irrespective of race, 
politics or religion—if he believes in 
the practice of the Golden Rule—‘doing 
unto others as he would others should 
do unto him’—then he is a fit person 
to take part in our work. 

“Kiwanis has a fine ‘physical body’ 
and this body has developed and 
matured in such a surprising way dur- 
ing its short life that now in Kiwanis 
we have almost perfect, functioning 


Henry C. Heinz; 
member of the New York City club; Pilot Arthur L. Caperton of the Curtiss Flying Service. 


President-Elect 0. Samuel Cummings and Mrs. Cummings and Immediate Past President Henry 
C. Heinz were guests of Kiwanians Wiehe and Kreuscher for a short flight over Seattle following 
member of the Ridgewood, 
Cummings ; 


Kreuscher, 
and Mrs. 


Left to right: Fred C. 


0. Samuel Cummings 


Report of International Secretary and 
Committees 


Statements by chairmen of commit- 
tees concerning their reports and the 
report of the International Secretary 
took up all of Tuesday morning. The 
Secretary’s report is published in full 
in this issue. Reports of all of the 
International committees gave great 
evidence of how highly developed has 
become this important phase of Ki- 
wanis activity and organization. All 
of the committees met during the year 
and carried out the program of work 
they had planned to undertake. In- 
ternational Trustee Michael A. Gor- 
man briefed these reports in the general 
summary he prepared of the entire con- 
vention, as follows: The report of the 
Committee on Agriculture, F. H. Jeter, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Chairman, 
declared Kiwanis has established for 
itself a sound position among the agri- 
cultural leaders and farmers of Canada 
and the United States—that most of 
the clubs have made this objective an 
active force and that its spirit has per- 
meated other organizations. 

The committee urged that particu- 
larly in the smaller communities the 
farmer classification be diversified to 
permit of more such members and that 
in so doing an ever greater atmosphere 
of mutuality is gained. 

Lionel D. Edie of Chicago, Illinois, 
Chairman of the Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards, reported its work for 
the year as primarily educational and 
promotional, based on the creative work 
of the previous year in developing the 
code of Kiwanis Business Standards. 
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Apathy has been encountered and the 
committee worked out a definite pro- 
gram of four meetings besides working 
on a revision of the pamphlet on sug- 
gestions to club Committees on Busi- 
ness Standards. 

The study of the 
Committee on 
Classification and 
Membership, Gor- 
don L. Hayes, 
Tie; 2. -¥. 
Chairman, devel- 
oped conclusions 
and recommenda- 
tions as follows: 
Pamphlets on “‘Se- 
lecting the Charter 
Membership of a 
Kiwanis Club” and 
“Expanding the 
Membership of a 
Kiwanis Club”; 
continued applica- 
tion of the princi- 
ples set forth in 
“Classification in 
Kiwanis,” a bulle- 
tin for the guid- 
ance of club com- 
mittees on membership; preparation of 
a ““Membership Information” blank to 
supplant the present “Proposal for 
Membership”; presentation to each 
prospective member of a copy of ‘‘Ki- 
wanis and You’; the continued co- 
operation of the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education in the assimilation of new 
members. 

E. G. DeMots, Minot, North Da- 
kota, reported as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Good Will and Grievances 
this committee’s conclusion that the 
underlying cause of non-attendance at 
conventions is lack of proper budget- 
ing of club finances, and a general out- 
line of club budget was recommended. 

Chairman Wendell C. Thomas, San 
Jose, California, who reported the Com- 
mittee on Inter-club Relations was im- 
pressed with “All Kiwanis Night” and 
“Zero Hour,” the greatest of all 
features of the International inter-club 
program. The value of inter-club 
meetings in the furtherance of Kiwanis 
Education was also set forth. 

Success was achieved in having the 
district inter-club weeks occur at the 
same time, May 21-26. 

The Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, Dr. William J. Carrington, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, Chairman, re- 
ported its work and study under seven 
headings: new and prospective mem- 
bers, promotion of Kiwanis Education 
through district governors, promotion 
through the district Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education, speaking contest on 
“Kiwanis: What Is It and Where Is 
It Going?”’, promotion through club 

(Turn to page 430) 
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O. Samuel Cummings 


An -Apprectation 
By ROE FULKERSON 


ISTER O. Samuel Cum- 

mings was elected Inter- 

national President of Ki- 

wanis at the Seattle Con- 
vention. 

This statement is placed at the be- 
ginning because it is not at all likely 
that I shall use any of those pre- or suf- 
fixes again. 

Sam is not the kind of a chap whose 
friends call him “Mister.”” We do not 
use that prefix in speaking to people 
we love, and from one extreme of the 
United Countries of Kiwanis to the 
other, men love Sam. 

A prominent railroad president of 
one of the big transcontinental lines 
rose to his presidency trom the posi- 
tion of brakeman on a freight train. 
When interviewed by a newspaper man 
he was asked how he learned railroad- 
ing. He replied, “By exposure.” 

Sam Cummings learned Kiwanis by 
exposure. He may not have been pres- 
ent at the accouchement, but he was 
called in as a nurse in its very infancy, 
warmed its bottle, dandled it, cooed to 
it and many other things which will 


JAMES P. NEal 


WitiraM J. CARRINGTON 





Henry C. HEINz.. 


Ceeaer es F, AnAwe ts ©. oss.5 oss 


RaymMonpb M. CrossMAN 
Frep. C. W. PARKER 


Trustees elected at the Seattle (Convention 


to serve for two years 


oe Ceeee ee aah wees wad Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Wacter R. Welser...... Daytona Beach, Florida 


suggest themselves to the nimble mind. 

Kiwanis began to find itself at the 
Providence Convention in 1918 and a 
large part of that finding was when 
Kiwanis found it wise to employ a full 
time paid International Secretary and 
found Sam for the job. 

He came to us young in years but 
ripe in a background of experience 
which fitted him admirably for the job. 
He had been a department executive in 
the big Marshall Field Company in 
Chicago and there had learned finance 
and man management. He left them 
to take a secretarial position with the 
Y. M. C. A., where he learned the 
fundamentals of service to others 
which enters so largely in Kiwanis 
work. 

His Kiwanis education was gained 
by two years’ service as Secretary of the 
Chicago club under the presidency of 
our lamented Perry Patterson, who as- 
sumed the office of International Presi- 
dent at the same time that Sam came 
into office as International Secretary. 

Sam opened our International Head- 
quarters at Chicago and served Ki- 


International Officers and Trustees for 1928-29 


President 


OE rT oer arts Pee te eee ree Kansas City, Missouri 


Immediate Past Prestdent 


Uice-Presidents 


| J. RANDALL Caton, . | ae Alexandria, Virginia Micnarr A. GorMan........ Saginaw, Michigan 
| Artur R. Forp..........---. London, Ontario WitiiaM C. GRrEEN......... St. Paul, Minnesota 
| Josnua L. JOHNS..........: Appleton, Wisconsin Russeit C, Heppieston....East Liverpool, Ohio 
Horace W. McDavip......... Decatur, Illinois Cuar.ces E. RINEHART..... San Diego, California 
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..Calgary, Alberta 
Olympia, Washington 


SERBS SER see RED Sata g Ue a a Chicago, Illinois 
Trustees who will serve the second of their 
two-year terms to which they were 
elected last year at Memphis 


Wa cter J. CAMPBELL. . Springfield, Massachusetts 


pun Co eee 6b kk ee i Ze eS Houston, Texas 


wanis for three years during its forma- 
tive period. Under him Kiwanis 
changed from its old slogan, “We 
Trade,” to its present “We Build,” he 
having built practically all the ma- 
chinery under which the organization 
has gone onward and upward, the most 
successful civic organization in the his- 
tory of the continent. 

If there is one outstanding feature in 
the Kiwanis history of O. Sam Cum- 
mings, it is the fact that he rose from 
the ranks to the highest executive posi- 
tion in Kiwanis, and when such great 
financial inducements were offered him 
in the business world that he resigned, 
he continued to work just as hard for 
Kiwanis as he had while on its pay 
roll. 

Instead of his interest in Kiwanis 
diminishing, he continued actively in 
the work and served as chairman of the 
International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education during the year 1921-22. 
He served on the Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States during 
the year 1922-23, and as chairman of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education 


.Omaha, Nebraska 
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International Officers and Trustees 1928-1929 


1. O. Samuel Cummings, President, Kansas City, Missouri. 2. Henry C. Heinz, Immediate Past President, Atlanta, Georgia. 3. 
Raymond M. Crossman, Treasurer, Omaha, Nebraska. 4. James P. Neal, Vice President, Olympia, Washington. 5. Charles F. 
Adams, K. C., Calgary, Alberta. 6. Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Chicago, Illinois. 7. Horace W. McDavid, Trustee, Deca- 
tur, Illinois. 8. William C. Green, Trustee, St. Paul, Minnesota. 9%. Arthur R. Ford, Trustee, London, Ontario. 10. Walter J. 
Campbell, Trustee, Springfield, Massachusetts. 11. Michael A. Gorman, Trustee, Saginaw, Michigan. 12. J. Randall Caton, 
Jr., Trustee, Alexandria, Virginia. 13. William J. Carrington, Trustee, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 14, Frank C. Smith, Trustee, 
Houston, Texas. 15. Charles E. Rinehart, Trustee, San Diego, California. 16. Joshua L. Johns, Trustee, Appleton, Wisconsin. 17. 
Walter R. Weiser, Trustee, Daytona Beach, Florida. 18. Russell C. Heddleston, Trustee, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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of the Texas-Oklahoma District dur- 
ing two administrations, 1922-24. In 
the year 1923-24, he served on the In- 
ternational Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. At the Denver Convention 
in 1924 he was elected an International 
Trustee and was re-elected to that posi- 
tion in Montreal in 1926. Either as 
Secretary or Trustee, he has served on 
the Board all or part of nine years. 
During the year 1924, he served as 
President of the Dallas, Texas, Ki- 
wanis club and this year serves as Vice- 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Sam was born in Evanston, I]linois, 
thirty-eight years ago. He received 
his education, both common school and 
university, in Evanston. Always in- 
terested in educational work, he has 
established and has served as the di- 
rector of courses in the business schools 
of two universities. 

While a majority of his avocational 
time has been devoted to Kiwanis for 
the past eleven years, he has found 
time to serve as an officer or director 
of philanthropic, religious and civic 
enterprises, including the chairmanship 
of the board of the Texas State Sun- 





August, 1928 


day School Association, the vice-chair- 
manship of the Dallas Community 
Chest, and as superintendent of a 
large Sunday School. He is a Pres- 
byterian and a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

Will he fight? I'll say he will and 
I know! I believe the sweetest fight 
I ever had with a two-fisted gentleman 
was with Sam. We laugh about it 
now, but then it was War! I was 
made editor of the MaGazine at the 
same time Sam was made International 
Secretary. We were merely introduced 

(Turn to page 432) 








New Members of International Board 


foshua L. “fohns 


Joshua L. Johns was elected Presi- 
dent of the Appleton, Wisconsin, Ki- 
wanis club in 1924, re-elected in 1925, 
and while serving his second term was 
elected Lieutenant Governor for the 
Eastern Division of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District for 1926, and 
was elected Governor of the district 
for 1927 at the Wausau Convention. 
He served as a member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs 
for the United States, 1925-1926, was 
re-appointed for 1926-1927 and was 
appointed Chairman of the committee 
for 1927-1928. 

Mr. Johns has practiced law for 
twenty-one years. He is now a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Morgan & 
Johns, Appleton. He is also Chief Ad- 
viser and Private Secretary to Gover- 
nor Fred R. Zimmerman of Wisconsin. 
He has been closely identified with 
banks and business organizations as an 
officer and director ever since his 
graduation from high school. Mr. 
Johns attended the University of Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
the Law Department of Yale Univer- 
sity. He has always taken an active 
part in all civic matters in his city and 
state. He has written many articles 
for magazines and newspapers and 
was author of an article on Reforesta- 
tion in the November, 1927, issue of 
Tue Kiwanis MacGazine, and the 
pamphlet “Outline on Citizenship” 
published by Kiwanis International. 


* * * 


William Ff. Carrington 


William J. Carrington, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, has served Kiwanis 
in many capacities. He was Presi- 


dent of the Atlantic City club in 1923; 
Lieutenant Governor of the New Jer- 
sey District in 1925; 


member of the 


International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, 1925-1926; member of the 
International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, 1926-1927; Chairman 
of the International Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education, 1927-1928. He is 
author of “Builders’ Supplies” for 
Club Committees on Program, “Man- 
ual for Club Presidents,” “Manual for 
Club Officers” and “Kiwanis and 
You.” 

After securing his A. B. degree at 
the University of Missouri, Trustee 
Carrington attended Jefferson Medical 
College where he secured his M.D. He 
is a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons, Gynecologist at the Atlantic 
City Hospital, Past President of At- 
lantic County Medical Society, Past 
President of Atlantic City Hospital 
Staff, Past President of Jefferson 
Alumni, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey, 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation and other medical organiza- 
tions and holds office in many Atlantic 
City civic organizations. 


* * * 


Walter ‘R. Weiser 

Upon his return from military serv- 
ice following the World War, Walter 
R. Weiser became a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and almost immediately upon 
his removal to Florida, he became a 
member of the Daytona Beach club 
and three months later was made its 
president. In 1925 he was General 
Chairman of the District Convention 
Committee and at that meeting was 
elected District Governor. 

After two years of interneship in the 
Presbyterian Hospital of Philadelphia, 
following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, biological and 
medical departments, Mr. Weiser lo- 


cated in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where his practice was limited to opera- 
tive surgery for a period of twenty-five 
years. During that time he served as 
attending surgeon or consulting sur- 
geon to most of the large hospitals in 
western Massachusetts. He was a 
Captain in the United States Army, in 
charge of surgical efficiency in all base, 
post and general hospitals in the 
United States with headquarters in 
Washington, from May, 1917 until 
December, 1919, when he was dis- 
charged, as a Colonel. 
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Arthur ‘R., Ford 


Arthur R. Ford, London, Ontario, 
was a charter member of the Ottawa, 
Ontario, Kiwanis club and Vice Presi- 
dent when he moved in 1920 to Lon- 
don to become Managing Editor of the 
London Free Press, which position he 
now holds. He was Vice President and 
President of the London Kiwanis club, 
served on several district committees 
and was Lieutenant Governor, Ontario- 
Quebec (now Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time) District for 1926. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Mr. Ford entered the 
newspaper business as a reporter on the 
Stratford Herald. From Stratford he 
went to Ottawa, thence to New York 
and then Winnipeg. From Winnipeg 
he returned to Ottawa to become a 
member of the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery, representing a number of 
papers. He was Secretary and Presi- 
dent of the Press Gallery and also 
while in Ottawa served three years on 
the Ottawa City Council. 

At the present time he is President 
of the London Canadian Club and is 
connected with many educational in- 
stitutions, civic organizations and 
newspaper associations. 














Resolutions Adopted at Seattle 


Submitted by the Committee on ‘Resolutions 


1. REPORTS 


OUR committee recommends 

that the various recommenda- 

tions of the different Inter- 

national committees together 
with the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Secretary and the Finance 
Committee be referred to the Board of 
Trustees for such action as may be 
considered appropriate, and that this 
convention express its appreciation for 
the splendid reports submitted by the 
committees of Kiwanis International 
and additional evidence presented there- 
by of the increased functioning of such 
committees. It is believed that a new 
thought is presented by several of these 
committees looking toward the place- 
ment of special emphasis upon the in- 
dividual responsibility of Kiwanis 
members requiring them to come in 
closer contact with the younger genera- 
tion. 

In approving and commending the 
reports as presented, your committee 
feels that these committees of Kiwanis 
International should continue to de- 
velop a program which will encourage 
higher scholarship in the schcols of the 
United States and Canada, a program 
that will develop in the minds of the 
youth of today, a sense of responsibility 
and a deeper feeling of regard and re- 
spect for the moral and civic obliga- 
tions so fundamental in the develop- 
ment of an intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship, and further that 
such program may be broadened and 
emphasized to create a more friendly 
interest in the relationship that should 
exist between the different units of our 
community life and that our member- 
ship should recognize the valuable 
training and inspiration given to the 
boys and girls of rural sections through 
club work now being sponsored with 
the approval of those interested in the 
development of urban affairs and in- 
stitutions. 


2. INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


WHEREAS, consistent with the gen- 
eral peace policies of the two great 
English speaking nations, governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan are 
considering proposals to outlaw war 
which in principle have received the 


By JAMES P. NEAL, Chairman 


approval of the majority of the great 
powers, and 

WHuereEAS, Kiwanis International 
has adopted the slogan, ‘““We Build,” 
to signify and characterize its general 
policy of spiritual and material de- 
velopment. 


Now, THEREFORE, Be It RESOLveED, 
By Kiwanis International in convention 
assembled, that the general spirit and 
purpose of the peace policy outlined 
in the proposals by the American 
government under date of April 13, 
1928, be endorsed, and 

Be It FurtuHer ReEso.vep, That this 
resolution be referred to the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs to 
the end that such committee call the 
attention of the several clubs of Ki- 
wanis International to the subject mat- 
ter of this resolution in order that a 
study may be made thereof and that a 
sound and sane public opinion may be 
thereby created. 


3. INLAND WATERWAYS 


To further commerce and to aid and 
promote general prosperity, we favor 
the improvement of rivers and harbors 
as fully and completely as it is found 
justifiable upon expert examination 
and as rapidly as public revenues will 
warrant. 


4. IN MEMORY OF ORVILLE 
THORP 


Wuereas, It has pleased Almighty 
God to relieve from his earthly labors 
one of His servants whose life was a 
fitting example of Kiwanis ideals as 
applied to daily life, and 

Wuereas, Orville Thorp of Dallas, 
Texas, served faithfully and well as 
International Trustee in the earlier 
days of Kiwanis International, and 

WueEreas, Our organization has lost 
in his passing one of its stalwart ex- 
ponents and able counselors, 

Now, THEREFORE, Be Ir RESOLVED, 
By the Twelfth Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International assembled in 
Seattle that we bow to the wisdom of 
our Maker in taking to his eternal re- 
ward our beloved fellow-Kiwanian and 
that though his service among us has 
ceased, the results of his labors in our 
early days will continue to be reflected 
in the further advancement of this in- 
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stitution to which he was so faithfully 
devoted ; 

Be It FurtHer Resotvep, That a 
copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this convention 
and another copy forwarded to the be- 
reaved family. 


5. INTERNATIONAL GOOD 
WILL 


That we commend the efforts of 
Kiwanis International through its vari- 
ous committees to develop an increas- 
ing feeling of international good will 
between the countries on the North 
American continent and commend our 
clubs for the efforts made by them to 
give special emphasis to programs fea- 
turing the friendly relationship between 
the United States and Canada and com- 
mend our clubs further for the growing 
custom to display the emblems of both 
countries at all meetings held under the 
auspices of Kiwanis International. 


6. APPRECIATIONS TO TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANIES 


That we express our appreciation to 
the Postal Telegraph Company and the 
Canadian Pacific Telegraph Company 
for their kindness and courtesy in offer- 
ing to International Officers and presi- 
dents of clubs present at this conven- 
tion, free telegraph service on Monday 
afternoon, to all clubs in Canada for 
the purpose of sending telegrams of 
greetings to each Canadian club on the 
occasion of our “Zero Hour” and noti- 
fying these clubs that a reply to the 
International office of “Zero Hour” 
messages would be handled free of 
charge by such telegraph companies. 

We further express our appreciation 
of the courtesies extended by the Wes- 
tern Union Telegraph Company in sup- 
plying messenger service in connection 
with the handling of convention mat- 
ters. 


7. CONDEMN CORRUPTION 

Kiwanis International declares its 
confidence in the integrity and basic 
ideals of the business life in the United 
States and Canada. 

Kiwanis with its selective member- 
ship is exceedingly jealous of the good 
name of its classifications and insists 
that the professional status of men in 

(Turn to page 443) 








Music at the Seattle Convention 


(lub Organizations, Soloists and Leaders Provide Fine Program 


By ALBERT J. SOUTHWICK 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL CoMMITTEE ON Music 


PLENDID coéperation was re- 


Mae Travis, pianist, contributed by the 


during the “All Kiwanis Night’ pro- 


ceived from all artists, individ- Los Angeles, California, club appeared gram, the music conference, a number 


uals and organizations contrib- 


uted by the various Kiwanis 
clubs. Wonderful support was re- 
ceived from the radio stations. KFOA 


broadcast all general convention ses- 
sions, the “Orientale” and the music 
conference. The President's Recep- 
tion was handled by K PCB. Ralph 
Cunningham, Seattle music chairman 
is to be given much thanks for his 
splendid work in getting this codpera- 
tion and for the inestimable help ren- 
dered in the detail work of keeping the 
musical program running. 

The following summary will indi- 
cate, to some extent, how the musical 
features were used: 


Soloists 

Mme. Leone Kruse, dramatic 
prano, Chicago Opera Company, con- 
tributed by the Detroit Kiwanis club, 
sang at all district dinners, at the 
ladies’ receptions, over KFOA, at the 
Crippled Children’s Home, and at the 
convention Thursday morning. 
Laurence Wolte, tenor of 


SO- 


Grand 








| 











Southwick and Jules Brazil. Jules al- 
paired with elevated gentlemen. 


Albert J. 
ways gets 


of times over KFOA and at several 
district dinners. 

Alex Emerson, Scotch entertainer, of 
Stockton, California, sang over KFOA, 
KPCB, at district dinners, the music 
conference and Thursday convention 
session. 

Jimmie Smith and his organ, of 
Tujunga, California, entertained at 
the convention session, at the Breakfast 
Club, over KFOA, several district din- 
ners and in hotel lobbies. 

William E. Young, baritone of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, sang Thursday 
morning in convention, at several dis- 
trict dinners and over KOMO. 

Raymond Tinney, xylophonist of 
Palo Alto, California, appeared at the 
music conference, several district din- 
ners and over KFOA and KPCB. 

Jules Brazil entertained over radio 
KFOA and at several district dinners 
in addition to his splendid work at all 
convention sessions. 

_Albert J. Southwick sang over 
KFOA, gave request numbers at 
Thursday morning convention and 





Opera renown, appearing for 
Detroit, sang KFOA 
and at many district dinners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert S. 
Brown of Amarillo, Texas 
sang at the music conference, 
the convention Tuesday 
morning, KFOA and 
KOMO, for the ladies 
aboard the “Chippewa” to 
Bremerton and at many dis- 
trict dinners. 

Bert Harwell, whistler of 
Berkeley, California, ap- 
peared on the convention 
program Tuesday morning, 
the music conference, sev- 
eral district dinners and 
over KFOA and KPCB. 

Mrs. Thomas M. Robin- 


over 


over 


son, soprano of Berkeley, 
California, sang at the 
music conference, over 


KFOA, KPCB, and at sev- 
eral district dinners. 
Charles Wakefield Cad- 


man, internationally known 
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Utah-Idaho district dinner, 
conducted the. Imperial Glee 
Club of Logan, Utah, in all 


their appearances, and con- 





ducted the music at the 
convention. 
Quartets 


The Utah-Idaho District 
Male Quartet from Bingham 
Canyon, Utah, furnished 
numbers on the “All Kiwan- 
is Night” program, sang 
over KOMO, KFOA, Kenny 
Home for Old People, 
Breakfast Club luncheon, 
Lions club, on the deck of 
one of the outgoing ocean 
liners, entertained the ladies 
aboard the “Chippewa” on 
the Bremerton trip, sang at 
one of the Seattle churches 
Sunday night, several dis- 
trict dinners and in the hotel 








composer; Margaret Mes- 
ser Morris, soprano; Betty 
Travis, violinist, and Ivy 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, well known composer of songs and operas, 
member of the Los Angeles club, with Ivy Mae Travis, Betty Travis and 


Margaret Messer Morris, 
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lobbies. 
The Omaha, Nebraska, 
PhS Male Quartet appeared at 
~ the music conference, the 


convention Tuesday morn- 
(Turn to page 442) 
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They Added Their Songs and Music 

1. The Vancouver, B. C., Glee Club. 2. Jimmie Smith of Tujunga, Califor- Young, Wichita Falls, Texas. 8. San Francisco Glee Club. 9. Douglas Todd. 
nia, and his famous organ. 3. Mme. Leone Kruse and Laurence Wolf. 4. 10. Joseph Schmidt. 11. Gwen Summerhays. 12. Charles Schmidt. 13. 
Legan, Utah, Glee Club, Albert J. Southwick, leader. 5. Alex Emerson, Shipley Burton. These last five are members and accompanist of the Utah- 
@. Raymond Tinney, Palo Alto, Califernia, 7. W. E. Idaho Quartet, from Bingham Canyen, Utah. 


Steckton, California. 








Efficiency and Attendance Contest Winners 


COMPARI- 


SON of 
the ng- 
ures in 


the number of 
clubs participating 
in the Internation- 
al Efficiency Con- 
test since 1923 re- 


veals that a greater 


interest 1 being 
taken in it than 
e Vv eT be tore In 


1924 reports were 
submitted from 13 
districts ; 
there were 50 re- 
ports from 25 dis- 
tricts; in 1926 
there were 58 re- 
ports from 20 dis- 
tricts; and in the 
present contest we have re- 
ceived 67 reports from 24 
districts. 

These 67 reports do not 
represent all the clubs which 
engaged in the contest, since 
the rules provide that only 
four reports can be received 
from any one district. The 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict alone submitted 22 re- 
ports, which was an increase 
over those submitted the 
previous year. 

The committee was partic- 
ularly impressed with the in- 
creasing influence Kiwanis 
clubs are having upon com- 
munity thought and action, 
as revealed by these reports. 
There were so many original 
activities, too, that were in- 
augurated by these clubs as 
to make them pioneers in 
widely diversified fields of 
Kiwanis work. 

The reports disclosed well 
planned and evenly balanced 
programs, a fine fellowship 
and a constructive and en- 
thusiastic service. 

The committee sought to 
be absolutely fair and im- 
partial in its decisions; and 


Gold Division: 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Blue Division: 
Marietta, Ohio 


White Division: 
Tujunga, California 


3 Gold Division: 
in 1925 Oakland, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Blue Division: 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 





‘Awards ~-Made at the Seattle (Convention 


I. The Efficiency Contest 


By HOWARD S. SMITH 


CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ErricrENcy CONTEST 


Efficiency Contest Winners 


(Clubs with 151 or more members) 


Silver Division: Clubs with 76 to 150 members 
Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 


(Clubs with 46 to 75 members 


(Clubs with 35 to 45 members 


Honorable Mention Clubs 
Silver Division: 
Calgary, Alberta 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
White Division: 
Chillicothe, Illinois 
Stanford, Montana 





Efficiency Trophy awarded to winners in each division. 
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where there was a 
departure from the 
rules, credit to 
which a club would 
otherwise be en- 
titled could not be 
given. 

Before submit- 
ting their reports 
clubs should read 
the rules of the 
contest very care- 
full y and thor- 
oughly lest out- 
standing achieve- 
ments may be set 
forth in a report 
which cannot be 
considered because 
of non-compliance 
with them. 
would 
know Kiwanis, its personnel, 
objectives and achievements, 
he needs only to read the effi- 
ciency report of a club in the 
field of public affairs, its at- 
tendance record, its social 
activities, inter-club relations 
and its relations to district 
and Kiwanis International. 

The incentives for enter- 
ing the International Efh- 
ciency Contest are many: 

First, preparation for the 
International Efficiency Con- 
test promotes club efficiency. 
This is the “doing” phase of 
the contest, and calls for in- 
telligent planning and the 
application of an_ intense 
club pressure to the carrying 
out of its program in the 
fields of the five major activi- 
ties for which credit is given 
in the contest. 

Second, an efficiency report 
is a mirror in which a club 
sees itself, and is the record- 
ing and revealing phase of 
the contest. The other day 
I received a letter from a 
club which for the first time 
had entered the International 
Contest. When the report 


Turn to page 445) 




















II. Attendance Contest 
By RUSSELL C. PERKINSON 


CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


HE contest during this past 

administration year covered a 

§2-week period from May 9, 

1927, to May 5, 1928. The 
contest was divided into a 42-week pe- 
riod called period “A” and a 10-week 
extensive period called period “B.” 
Period “A” had a weight of 25 per cent 
and period “B” 75 per cent. 

Very great care has been exercised 
to handle all details of the contest with 
fairness and accuracy. All of the 
records were audited by the certified 
public accountants who handle all of 
the accounting for Kiwanis _Inter- 
national. 

A number of eligibility rules have 
been laid down for all club participat- 
ing in the contest. All the districts and 
all of the clubs have been divided into 
four divisions, gold, silver, blue, and 
white. The accompanying statistics 
show the standing of the winners and 
those receiving honorable mention in 
both the district and club contests. 

Four district trophies were awarded 
and four club trophies. For the fourth 
time in succession California-Nevada 
won in the Gold Division. New Jer- 
sey, district winner in the Silver Divi- 
sion this year was winner in the Blue 
Division last year. Florida won in the 
Blue Division and Western Canada, 
where it is difficult to make up missed 
meetings, won in the White Division. 

Evansville, Indiana, was awarded 
first place in the Gold Division in the 
club contest. Petersburg, Virginia, 
again won in the Silver Division having 
attained this same honor last year. It 
is interesting to note that six of the 
first ten clubs in the Silver Division in 
the club contest are in the California- 
Nevada District. Centralia, Washing- 
ton, was again the winner in the Blue 
Division with three other California- 
Nevada clubs crowding the winner. 
Benicia, California, winner in the 
White Division, had only two absen- 
tees during the entire year. 

A large number of clubs entered the 
contest this year realizing that they 
might not win the trophy. Their main 
idea, however, was to benefit from the 
ten weeks intensive period in attendance 
and we believe this has been a great 
value in strengthening the clubs and in 
developing increased activities. 

The committee expresses its appre- 
ciation for the increase in attendance 
and the increase in the number of clubs 
in this year’s contest. There were 732 
this year as against 539 for last. year. 

Some changes have been made in the 
rules of the contest as follows: (1) The 
two periods will have an equal per- 





Trophy awarded to each of the winning clubs in 


Banners were given to district 
winners. 


the four divisions. 


Winners in 


Attendance Contest 


District 


” 


centage, period “A” and period “B 
both being allowed 50 per cent. There- 
fore sustained regular attendance has 
more value than it has been given in the 
past. (2) Absence at a regular meet- 
ing may be made up on any of the six 
days immediately preceding the day of 
absence, on the day of absence itself, or 
on any of the six days immediately 
following the day of absence. (3) The 
committee is also working on the re- 
grouping plan for the districts. The 
proposed new plan calls for a re-ar- 
rangement of districts in the four divi- 
sions based on the size of the clubs and 
not on the number of clubs in the dis- 
tricts as now is the case. 


Percentage 





Gold Division (76 or more clubs)...... California-Nevada...... 82.43 
Silver Division (56 to 75 clubs)...... DCW SOPEOy ce ce tes 78.42 
Blue Division (36 to 55 clubs)........ POs as hia oe b bees 69.17 
White Division (35 clubs or less)..... Western Canada........ 73.41 
| Club 
| Gold Division (Clubs of 151 members 
i Me re eke ka nc <e De eri es Evansville, Ind......... 96.43 
Silver Division (Clubs of from 76 to 
SF WENN i ee ose Petersburg, Va......... 98.87 
Blue Division (Clubs of from 46 to 
PNM oP go deed Sik 488% « Centralia, Wash........ 99.50 
White Division (Clubs of from 35 to 
ee IG ok y auc ou Bo 0:0 oases eee. eee 99.97 
Honorable Mention 
District 
Gold Division: Percentage 
Bok ae ee Pe Ee eee oe or EEN Pea eee ee 68.87 
ES SS COS re ane ere es Lee 66.61 
Silver Division: 
SE SECS PE a er ee eee 72.46 
IR AS aE CIOS Ban eo wag + Gs ee RS OS 8 ws Nine 4, 38 71.96 
Blue Division: 
NS a cellent 2 x edi Su i's ss Sate bce ERs a DAN RLake Cone 68.23 
I a Nada ML io le 54 5. npg oy Fin 3° sc ok Re Penden tee Oe 67.88 
White Division: 
Rag Sc .. S: < gin eV ado Phe ws keh hanes 71.04 
SSR SE. 12 UES ee ET <2 cg cee es OR 70.13 
Club 
Gold Division: 
I LENE Os, cs Gos ku A eiew ee bo awe a Ak Siem Wb he Si 91.12 
ee aiid Sik ba paca danse a datehak 90.52 
Silver Division: 
EE Ira gre nae Oe ae ears Dace Da a a 97.84 
I BMS tag a ge y's. obs ko £e Slaw e's 97.18 
Blue Division: 
Sema mmmmnmmaintas CAME 6 lb oe ce awe 99.36 
INA be tha Os CA Vos abel Ck. caw ai died dy eee 99.33 
White Division: 
NN ERIS PEE EET ET TEL CLUET RET re ee ee 99.89 
EE | TEC COPE Se ETE LS COE Ee OE ee PC 99.55 
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IVE thousand years ago, the Aryans first broke 

through the passes of the Hindu-Kush Mountains into 

India, then peopled with snub-nosed blacks. Then as 
now, the white race considered itself superior. In their 
desire to perpetuate themselves and not have their descend- 
ants lost in the great stream of the blacks, they founded a 
religion based on caste. 

India is cursed with caste and its ramifications. The re- 
ligion of the Brahmans in that early day, while holding 
certain moral features, was one of caste, denying heaven to 
those born of a lower caste and forbidding them education 
and the right to do what today we call “white collar” work. 

There was born to a wealthy rajah a son, Siddharta 
Gautama, who was later Buddha. One day under a banyan 
tree there came to Buddha the philosophy of Buddhism. 
The essence of Buddhism is the folly of excess. He fur- 
ther believed and preached that caste in all its forms was 
absurd; that what a man did made or marred him, not the 
accident of birth. 

Kindly, sweet and good was the philosophy of this man. 
The teeming millions of India and later almost the whole 
of Asia grasped quickly at this hope of equality in this 
world and an equal hope for the next. 

Religions change. As the gospel of Buddhism spread it 
changed in character and took on the favorite religious 
forms of the countries which it took up. The huts of 
thatch and mud which characterized its original evangels 
gave way to costly monasteries, with their Llamas and 
Bishops, prayer wheels and what not. 

This religion, once of sweet simplicity, became distorted. 
Buddha was worshiped as God; his priests established in 
themselves the very castes which Buddhism originally op- 
vosed. 

The oldest tree in history today lives and thrives in the 
Island of Ceylon, a mighty banyan, grown from the seed 
of the original tree under which Buddha sat in meditation. 
For twenty-two hundred years it has been watered and 
tended. Its branches have been braced against the wind, 
fresh earth has been carried to cover its spreading roots. 
It stands there a pitiless monument to the ever changing 
ideals of men. Its parent tree sheltered a sweet simple 
soul who gave to the world one of its greatest religions, now 
distorted to foster the very abuses it once hoped to put out 
in the world. 

Five hundred years before Christ another great religion- 
ist spread the gospel now designated by his name, Con- 
fucianism. It, too, was a gospel of meekness, of sim- 
plicity, of judging men by the work rather than by their 
rank and station in life. 

Confucius, like Buddha, taught that all labor is useful 
and dignified, all service to mankind praiseworthy. Du- 
plicating the disciples of Buddha the priests who followed 
him have long since forgotten his doctrine of simplicity. 
They have distorted his philosophy, until they too worship 
the man as God, forgetting his simple teachings in their 
use of his gospel to establish a priestcraft above the people 
rather than of service to them. 

The Golden Rule is almost universal. 


Its utterance 
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antedated Jesus by centuries and was already very ancient 
in the time of Confucius. Each of the Bibles of the seven 
living great religions contains a version of the Golden Rule. 


The Hindu: ‘The true rule is to guard and do by the 
things of others as you do by your own.” 

The Buddhist: “One should seek for others the happi- 
ness one desires for oneself.” 
The Zoroastrian: “Do as you would like to be done 
by.” 

The Confucian: ‘What you do not wish done to your- 
self, do not to others.” 

The Mohammedan: “Let none of you treat your brother 
in a way he himself would dislike to be treated.” 

The Jewish: ‘Whatsoever you do not wish your neigh- 
bor to do to you, do not unto him.” 

The Christian: “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 


The divinely simple doctrines of all great religious phil- 
osophers have been changed, their tenets distorted, ritualis- 
tic chicanery and gaudy forms and ceremonies added to at- 
tract the eye and ear. 

Kiwanis holds the Golden Rule and its practical appli- 
cation to every day life as the very foundation of our 
organization. We have no caste in our work although 
many kinds of caste are in our civilization. The caste of 
wealth, the caste of religion, the caste of race, the caste of 
tradesman as opposed to the professions, the caste of edu- 
cation ; all have been tossed into the scrap heap of Kiwanis. 

The banyan tree of Ceylon stands an ironic monument to 
the changelessness of nature and the changeability of man- 
kind. The Golden Rule stands as an ironic monument to 
the unchangeability of an ideal through the ages, and to the 
changing nature of men who profess to follow it. 

So long as Kiwanis allows no class distinction to arise, so 
long as Kiwanis is a loosely tied group of different groups, 
so long as Kiwanis clings to that fundamental ideal of the 
Golden Rule, just so long will Kiwanis go upward and on- 
ward, a power and an influence on the civilization it serves. 

Philosophy is in Kiwanis. But that very philosophy tells 
us that as all other schools of philosophy have changed in 
this vacillating world, so also will Kiwanis change. 

The banyan tree of Ceylon is not today the same tree 
it was ‘two thousand years ago; it is larger, a different 
shape, its roots have spread further and further. Yet 
fundamentally it is the same life, the same tree germ, which 
has survived these many centuries. The Christian religion 
has changed its outward form many times in nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years, yet the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule are still in its mighty founda- 
tions ; changes fit changing conditions but foundations and 
fundamentals endure through all such evolutions. 

For those who love Kiwanis, the task is to hold tight to 
that which is good in it. We must cling to the funda- 
mentals of the organization. We must try every change 
with the Golden Rule to see if it is measurable by this 
world-old, world-wide ideal and encourage or discard the 
new thing accordingly. 
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1. They flew to Seattle: Fred C. Kreuscher, Ridgewood, New York, Ted 
Wiehe, New York City and Arthur L. Caperton, Curtiss pilot. 

2. The New England delegation at Jasper Park Station, Alberta, 
District Governor Ernest F. McGregor and Heman J. Pettengill, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Boston club, third and fourth seated; Charles J. Mintz, District 
Secretary, second from end at right. 

3. 4. and 5. Informality: Trustee J. Randall Caton, Jr., Trustee William 
C. Green, Trustee James P. Neal and J. L. Johns, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs for the United States. 

6. District Governor McGregor of New England District, Governor C. C. 
Tatham, Western Canada, and District Governor William Y. Mills, Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime, take a drink from a glacial stream at Jasper National Park. 

7. District Governor Robert W. Chambers of Indiana shaking hands with 
District Geverner J. D. Jarvis, Kentucky-Tennessee, before golf match. 














8. Largest and smallest representatives at Jasper Park. The largest is 
George J. Wolf of Hammond, Indiana; smallest, Billy Reed, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

9. King Dykeman, President of the Kiwanis Club of Seattle. 

10. T. Harry Gowman, General Chairman of the Seattle Convention 
Committees. 

11. Frank P. Hammond, Chairman of the International Committee on 
Convention Program. 

12. Mrs. Clare B. Kinne, Chairman of the Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 

13. The Indiana and Kentucky-Tennessee delegations spend a day at 
Lac Beauvert at Jasper Park. 

14. Madame Leone Kruse, member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
who presented “Detroit in 1929” in song and sang a number of times at 
the convention. 








Kiwanis International Golf Match at Seattle 


By J. A. CRANN 


Memper, Kiwanis CLus or Vancouver, B. C. 


HE first Kiwanis International 
Golf Tournament was played 
on the afternoon of the last 
day of the convention at 
Seattle over the beautiful course of the 
Inglewood Country Club. A _ ruling 
was adopted by the International Com- 
mittee on Convention Program that the 
competition was to be restricted to 
four-men teams from any club and 
every player taking part must have 


been registered. The committee took 


a strict stand in maintaining this rule 
had 
the 


every club president 
been so advised and _ because 
golf tournament, according to 


since 


debarred at the last minute owing to the 
inability of one member of the team 
to take part in the competition. 

The end of the day’s play found 
that the Seattle team, composed of 
Blackstock, Harold, Schoephoester and 
Smith, with a total of 329 strokes were 
the winners. The Tacoma _ team, 
Sutherland, Faulk, Vorhees and Per- 
kins, with a total of 343 strokes were 
second and the Woodlawn, Chicago 
team, Harris, Walsh, Rune and Kin- 
nucan took third place with a total of 
346 strokes. 

Kiwanian Carl Blackstock, the big 





the statement made by Frank B. 
Hammond, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Con- 
vention Program, if limited to 
one or two representatives from 
each club would outgrow to a 
large degree the convention it- 





self. Visiting golfers were con- 
vinced that such _ restrictions 


were necessary to make the golf 
tournament possible. The fol- 
lowing clubs were represented 
by four-men teams: Seattle, 
Mount Vernon, Yakima, Aber- 
deen, Bellingham, Tacoma, 
all of Washington, and Wood- 
lawn, Chicago. 

The only club from Canada, 
Vancouver, B. C., which sent 
down a strong team had to be 





1. Individual winners: Carl Blackstock, Seattle, 77; Charles Kinnucan, 
Woodlawn, Chicago, and Ross Sutherland, Tacoma, tied with 78. 

2. Team winners: First row, left te right, Seattle, Curtis Harold, A. J. 
Carl Blackstock and Charles E. Smith. 
Tecoma, M. H, Verhees, E. E. Perkins, Ress Sutherland, and Ted Faulk. 


Scheephoester, 

























blonde boy from Seattle won 
the low gross score with a 77 and Ki- 
wanian Kinnucan of the Woodlawn 
club and Sutherland of the Tacoma 
club tied for second place with 78 
strokes. However, in the playoff the 
dapper boy from Chicago took second 
place. The Seattle Kiwanians, in view 
of the restriction regarding the four- 
men teams, very kindly put up a lovely 
cup to be competed for by the visiting 
Kiwanians who were not eligible, and 
this was won by Kiwanian W. T. 
Franklin of the Boulder, Colorado, 
club, All the trophies are shown below. 

The players were entertained 
at dinner by the Seattle golfers 
and about one hundred and fifty 
Kiwanians and their wives were 
present. Dr. Hammond of the 
Woodlawn club, Chicago, was 
toastmaster and the guest of 
honor was Past International 
President John H. Moss, who 
spoke briefly on the wonderful 
achievements of Kiwanis and 
the splendid example of inter- 
national good will it portrayed 
in its relationship with Canada. 
The writer was called upon for 
a response. Kiwanian William 
Peterson of the Seattle club pre- 
sented the handsome trophies to 
the winners, each of whom re- 
sponded appropriately. 
(Turn to page 436) 


smiling 

















and Dr. J. E. Harris. 


Second 


rew, 
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Third row, Woodlawn, Chicago, Carl Rune, Tom. Walsh, Charles Kinnucan, 


3. William Peterson, Chairman of the Seattle Golf Committee. 
4. Trophies that were awarded. Because of its central location Milwaukee 
will likely draw more teams next year. 
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Ceremony at the Harding International Good Will Memorial in Stanley Park 


1. Dr. Ernest T. McGregor, District Governor of New England, places wreath. Others are J. Smyth Carter, Seeretary, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; President 
Henry C. Heinz; Harry Nobbs, Secretary, Vancouver club; Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; Past President Victor M. Johnson. 2. Vice President William C. 
Alexander places wreath for New York District. 3. District Governor William Y. Mills, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, places wreath. 4. Dr. J. R. Sanderson, 
President of the Vancouver club, makes welcome address. 5. District Governor Alfred H. Syverson of the Pacifice-Northwest District places wreath. 6. 
Past President Victor M. Johnson who was Chairman of Memorial Committee. 7. President Heinz and miniature of the memorial in bronze, presented by 
the Vancouver club to Kiwanis International and now at International Headquarters in Chicago. 8. A view of the crowd attending the ceremony, showing 
the wonderful setting for the memorial, which is shown at the right. A number of district delegations were routed so as to be present at this occasion. 
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The Speaker of the Day 

Mr. Distinguished Speaker, having died, was worried as 
to his final abode in the land behind the thin veil which 
fitfully flaps ‘twixt time and eternity. 

He was hustled into a room where busy spirits fitted a 
halo and tuned a harp to his voice. This looked encourag- 
ing, but Distinguished Speaker had taken many initiations 
and was determined‘not to be deceived by first impressions. 
This might be a part of his punishment; he might not be 
where he seemed to be. 

He tried his wings, which had begun to sprout, and 
drifted towards a large airy structure which seemed to be 
the objective of other floating figures. Looking into one of 
the large open windows he saw a huge gathering and was 
irresistibly drawn into the group. 

Force of habit made him drift towards the head table. 
As he seated himself, folding his wings, he heard himself 
being introduced to the audience in a short snappy speech. 

Force of habit made him rise to his feet and look over 
his audience which, in a refined but hearty way, applauded 
his introduction. It was that first fleeting moment in which 
a speaker sizes up his audience. 

Not a chair scraped the floor, not a man talked to his 
neighbor, not a waiter clattered a dish, knife or fork, not a 
man tapped pencil against teeth, not a man leaned over his 
neighbor's shoulder whispering in sibilant syllables, not 
one of his audience coughed, not one of them yawned and 
looked out of the window. Every pair of eyes was fixed on 
him; not a sound stirred the silence of the room, no one’s 
view of the speaker was obstructed, no one in all the audi- 
ence opened a crackling letter to read. Every face looked 
expectantly for his words. They were: 

“I see I am indeed in heaven!” 


Don't worry over what other people may do. 
The important thing is to know what you will do 
when the time comes. 


“t I» 


Turnover 

Functioning in the United States and Canada are twenty 
different service club organizations which have more than 
a local field; twenty institutions similar to Kiwanis which 
have a more or less widespread popularity. 

Each of them has the same problem of membership turn- 
over and in each city where these clubs function the mem- 
bership turnover is greater than the development of new 
material suitable for replacement of losses. 

The man who allows himself to be dropped or who re- 
signs from any of these clubs seldom becomes a member of 
a different club. 

Members who drop out voluntarily or otherwise explain 
their position by ridiculing all service clubs. Instead of 
being indifferent they are not only no longer available as 
replacement material but often become active opponents 
of the service club idea. 


What is the answer ? 

As we do not develop good material as fast as we lose by 
membership turnover the time must come when it will be a 
case of “dog eat dog,” the most popular service club being 
the survivor, the others disappearing from their respective 
communities. 

This will be the result unless every service club turns its 
best minds and closest attention to the problem of retaining 
its present membership. 

No post mortem ever helped the corpse! When a man 
has been dropped, it is his civic service end, in most cases. 
The problem resolves itself into a careful scrutiny of at- 
tendance records and a real job of revival work on those 
men who show a tendency to drop out. 

Nonattendance is the first symptom of the disease of 
membership turnover; here the entire list should be 
watched. 

Proper education at the beginning is the best preventive ; 
but symptoms must be watched before the malady reaches 
its virulent form, if membership is to be saved. 


D> 


The average woman must get out her powder 
compact to make up her mind. 


<¢ 


New Men 


Who were the new men who came into your club the 
first six months of this year? 

What has been done with them to make them happy, 
to make them feel at home, to make them Kiwanians ? 

Impertinent questions, perhaps, but pertinent also. If 
the president of your club called you to-your feet at the 
next meeting to ask you these questions, would you be 
able to answer? 

Can you name the new members? What have you done 
to make them at home in the club, better Kiwanians ? 

The first man to do wrong said, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Is that your excuse? 

If every man in your club has treated the new men as 
you have treated them, would they still be members? 
Would they feel at home, would they know more of | 
Kiwanis ? 

Oh, yes, you have a secretary and a president! But 
unless these officers have Kiwanians, there will be no club. 

It is the old question of personal responsibility. Your 
club is as good as the Kiwanians in it. You can insist 
you are not your brother’s keeper, but one responsibility 
you can never shake. You are your own keeper. 

Don’t bother about your president or your secretary! 
Don’t worry over the other Kiwanians in your club. Just 
think about you. Are yow satisfied with the way you have 
played your part with the new men? If you were one 
of them, would you feel that all had been done which 
needed to be done? 
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Your Son 

He was a good father in money matters. He loved, 
spoiled and neglected his son in the way only men on this 
continent seem to do. Listening in on a conversation be- 
tween his boy and his wife, in which the boy asked for 
something his mother would not give him money to buy, 
he heard :— 

“All right, I will interview the distributing agent for the 
Inexhaustible Supply Company.” 

The remark was made in jest by a laughing boy, but the 
father winced at his title, because he had earned it. He 
felt he was a kind father because he had given his boy 
well-nigh anything he wanted. He was overindulgent, 
yet he believed his well dressed lad with a liberal amount 
of pocket money, bicycle, skates and such, was devoted to 
him. 

The title hurt when he realized there were some things 
in which he was sadly deficient as a parent. 

Lieut. Thomas J. Keen, prominent in Boy Scout circles, 
says about three million boys live in the cities of Canada 
and the United States in that formative age between twelve 
and twenty. The lieutenant says, “These boys see their 
father arise at a definite time each morning, eat a hurried 
breakfast, rush to work, only to return at evening tired and 
bored.” 

It was such a father who heard his son speak of him as 
an inexhaustible supply company. Every busy man is 
tired when he comes home in the evening but is there any- 
thing so restful, so joyous, as an alert, alive son? 

Kiwanis, Boy Scouts and such organizations have done 
much to lower the hazard of danger for children playing 
in the street. The Boy Scout movement has capitalized and 
humanized the gang spirit in boys and has done much to 
make “gangs” an influence for good instead of evil. 

But one thing no organization can do; take the place of a 
father in the dangerous period between fifteen and twenty. 
Fathers should read Judge Ben Lindsey’s book, “The Re- 
volt of Modern Youth’; he will be a better father as a 
result. Agree or disagree with the diminutive judge’s con- 
clusions, but read these chapters from the lives of the boys 
and girls of Denver. What is true of Denver is true of 
every city on the continent. What is true of these boys 
and girls may be true to yours. 

Fatherhood’s joys carry with them fatherhood’s responsi- 
bilities. It is squarely up to you, whether your boy will 
come first to you in time of question, doubt, and trouble, or 
whether he will think of you merely as an inexhaustible 
supply company, producing the wherewithal for his boyish 
wishes. 
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The glad hand too rarely holds a greenback. 
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-Argument 


Never make the mistake of having an argument with a 
man for whose opinion you have no respect! 

As we never have any respect for the opinion of a man 
who disagrees with us there is no man with whom we can 
afford to have an argument! 

No man ever won an argument. For ages men have had 
arguments about religion with no converts, for decades men 
have argued about politics with no change of opinion on 
either side. For years men have argued about love and 
marriage, while women decide all such questions. 

Arguments accomplish but two things, neither desirable. 
First, argument in opposition always brings to the forefront 
all the stubbornness in each of us. Thus argument makes 
us more firm in our original opinions. Second, arguments 
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lower each opponent in the estimation of the other, and 
there are few enough people to admire in the world! 

Shakespeare summed up arguments in “As You Like It” 
with the words: ‘First, the Retort Courteous; second, the 
Quip Modest; the third, the Reply Churlish; the fourth, 
the Reproof Valiant; the fifth, the Countercheck Quarrel- 
some ; the sixth, the Lie with Circumstance; the seventh, the 
Lie Direct.” 
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Few cooking school students get E on biscutts. 
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(Classification 

Few problems in Kiwanis offer more ramifications than 
classification. There are few subjects in Kiwanis about 
which there is more general ignorance. Yet there is noth- 
ing in Kiwanis so simple as to decide whether a man is 
eligible under a certain classification. 

It is a rule that to be eligible under a vacant classifica- 
tion the applicant must devote 60% of his time to that 
work. There is no room for doubt in that simple rule. 
There are dozens of borderland, twilight shades of classi- 
fication, but all are solved instantly by the application of 
this rule. 

The rule does not ask anything about income, invest- 
ments, or previous education for a certain classification. It 
asks only about the actual time devoted to it. If a man gets 
ninety per cent of his income from a patent and devotes 
sixty per cent of his time to pitching horse-shoes, he can only 
get in under a horse shoe pitcher classification. 

Sixty per cent is a caliper of classification. If a man 
gauges under sixty per cent he is too small. The various 
kinds of insurance, the ramifications of real estate, invest- 
ments, bonds, stocks and so on are such interlocking occu- 
pations that some rule had to be developed. The sixty per 
cent time rule was the simplest which could be devised. 


8 > 
An honest cause welcomes honest debate. 
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Machinery 

In every walk of life machinery has supplanted man 
power. From the great steam shovel moving cubic yards of 
dirt, where a human being could move cubic inches, to the 
neat little check protector in the business man’s office, 
machinery now does more and better work than man power 
could ever do. 

Manufacturing on a quality production basis makes 
better and cheaper products than were ever before made. 
The great prosperity of our countries is based on the sub- 
stitution of machinery for man power. 

From the electric typewriter on which these words are 
tapped out to the great turbine with its thousands of horse 
power, making the current which drives the typewriter’s 
baby motor, machinery has added to the comfort and the 
efficiency of everyone. Machine power has supplanted 
man power in the daily work of every Kiwanian. 

These reminders are recorded as a preliminary to a 
question. Granting that machinery has supplanted man 
power in the factory, office and store; to what extent has 
machinery supplanted woman power in our homes? 

Oil burners, electric refrigeration, electric and gas stoves, 
dishwashing and laundry machinery, vacuum cleaners 
and electric percolators and toasters, all these and a hun- 
dred others are the domestic equivalents for the machines 
which have released man power in business. Is it not as 
important that we should teach our wives their advantages ? 
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Annual Report of International Secretary 


HIS is the seventh annual report that it has been the privi- 
lege of your Secretary to submit to Kiwanis International. 
In this is presented a partial record of what he believes has 

been a most significant year in the history of Kiwanis. 
From his attendance at district conventions and contacts with 
clubs throughout the year as well as from his large correspondence 
and the official reports of clubs and district officers, he is led to the 
conviction that the condition of Kiwanis International was never 
The functioning of districts and clubs is excel- 
The membership of our clubs has been definitely 
stabilized. Our clubs have achieved more 


better than today. 
lent on the whole. 
strengthened and 
worth-while service. 

He recognizes that however voluminous this report might be, it 
could not in any complete way record the full story of the year. 
He especially regrets that it is impossible to give recognition to the 
many individual leaders in club, district and International who 
have fulfilled their responsibilities with unusual fidelity and have 
rendered significant service to the organization. He wishes, how- 
ever, to express his sincere gratitude for the faithful support and co- 
operation of the International officers and committees as well as 
the other leaders and members throughout the organization. 

He desires especially to refer to the leadership and faithful 
labors of our International President. It was the Secretary’s 
privilege to become intimately acquainted Henry Heinz 
through his service as General Chairman of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion Committee. He revealed then those fine qualities of leader- 
ship, which, increased by the additional years of service, have fitted 
him to render so significant a service to Kiwanis during the past 
year. President Heinz accepted the office of a call to sacrificial 
service and in spite of personal reasons that might have led him to 
decline the honor and the responsibilities. His evident sincerity, 
his true devotion, his fine enthusiasm, as well as his wise counsel, 
sound judgment and business ability, have all qualified him to 
carry through the responsibilities of this high office in an excep- 
tional manner. He has brought strength to the administrative 
work of the year, and at district conventions, divisional conferences, 
inter-club and club meetings his fine personality and forceful 
messages have brought much inspiration to quicken members in 
living the ideals of Kiwanis and to influence club and district 
leaders to a more faithful fulfillment of their responsibilities. 


with 


During the past year, death for the second time entered the ranks 
of our past presidents and took from us another of our true Ki- 
wanians and great leaders, Henry J. Elliott, of Montreal, Canada. 
In the memorial issue of THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE due record was 
made of his exceptional contribution to Kiwanis during the earlier 
and more formative years of the organization and his continued 
interest in and faithful service to the highest interests of the organi- 
zation until his death. His wise counsel and forceful leadership 
will be greatly missed, as will his true friendship and generous 
hospitality. He was truly an exemplar of Kiwanis in life and 
in service. 


I. Outstanding Developments of the Year 


1. Increase in Service to Clubs 


Without doubt the most outstanding development of the past 
convention year is the unusual increase in the volume of service to 
clubs which has resulted from the additional workers in the Serv- 
ice and Special Service Departments provided during the previous 


year. This is the first full year in which these new staff men have 
labored. Therefore the results of these increased facilities for 
rendering service to the clubs are this year for the first time fully 
shown. The Service Department has been able to carry out plans, 
long conceived as desirable but uninitiated because of lack of 
workers, for rendering service to clubs on the basis of official club 
reports and district visitation reports, in addition to caring for the 
large volume of service which results from requests by correspond- 
ence or personal calls. For the first time it can be reported that all 
clubs that are in need of exceptional assistance have had this ren- 
dered through the personal work in the visitations of the head and 
two assistants of the Special Service Department. This enlarged 
service by an increased staff carried on for the first time during a 
full convention year has required additional expenditures not only 
for salaries but for extensive travel expense. Under the policy of 
the Board to enlarge our service to clubs to the maximum, budget 
provisions have been increased to the point where the present 
budget appropriations for these two departments total approximate- 
ly $64,000.00 for the year, which is about one-third of the income 
received from the annual dues of all members. There are yet un- 
grasped opportunities for additional service whenever additional 
funds are available. The enlarged service, however, accomplished 
this year has been one of the large factors in developing the 
organization to its present excellent condition. 


2. Advance in Membership Maintenance 

Another development of the year which has exceptional sig- 
nificance is the very definite advance accomplished in the main- 
tenance of membership. In his last annual report your Secretary 
recommended that during the year an earnest endeavor should be 
made to promote sounder and better membership methods that 
would insure a higher quality of membership and a greater sta- 
bility in the membership of our clubs, To assist in accomplishing 
this desirable result, the Secretary most carefully developed an 
extensive promotional plan. He prepared a special bulletin and 
brought together several of his Magazine articles in a pamphlet 
entitled “Maintaining Maximum Membership and Representative 
Leadership.” The International Committee on Classification and 
Membership also assisted with a bulletin. The Service Depart- 
ment followed up these general appeals with letters to clubs 
written after a specific study of the charted and tabulated member- 
ship facts of each club. We deeply appreciate the response we 
have received from club leaders. We are happy to report that 
through the earnest endeavor that has been made, our member- 
ship for six months since January first will show a net increase of 
over 4000. However, it is believed that the real significance of 
these additions is not indicated by the numerical statistics because 
these new members have been better selected, more thoroughly 
informed and adequately educated and have been better assimilated 
into the fellowship and activities of their clubs. The trend to 
excessive turnover seems checked. The membership of our clubs 
has surely been definitely strengthened and stabilized. 


3. Quickened Interest in Extension 

During the past six months there has been an evident increased 
interest in extension on the part of most of the districts and many 
clubs. A year ago your Secretary was impressed with the fact 
that the growth of our organization had reached a point where 
many of our leaders and members were settling back in a rather 
contented pride at what had been accomplished and were not 
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Adding to Convention Success 


1. Some “Detroit-in-1929” boosters with friends. 
member of the first club, extreme left, hat in hand. 

2. One of the Detroit signs. 

3. Atlantic City Kiwanians frolic in summer snow fields in Paradise 
Valley, 5,557 feet above sea level, at the foot of Mount Rainier, Rainier 
National Park. This group includes E. C. Bell, President of the club, 
H. Walter Gill, former International Trustee (cap just visible), Maurice 
Risley, H. C. Obergfell, and Dr. Charles B. Kaighn 

4. Atlantic City makes its announcement for 1930, 


Joseph Prance, first 


5. Trustees Walter J. Campbell, Springfield, Walter Weiser, Daytona Beach, 
William C. Green, St. Paul, Frank Smith, Houston. 

6. Trustees William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, Horace W. 
Decatur, and Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha. 

7. The Milwaukee Convention Committee. In the center, front row, is 
William L. Pieplow, President of the club, Bert F. Zinn, District Governor, 
John H. Moss, Past International President, Joshua L. Johns, Chairman, 
International Committee on Public Affairs for the United States, Lawrence» 
Whittet, District Secretary, and Royden E. Webster, Secretary of the club. 


McDavid, 
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taking as active an interest in the continued building of new clubs 
as was essential for the further and desirable growth of Kiwanis. 
To change this regrettable trend in the organization, the Secretary 
in his last annual report urged a new and wise aggressiveness in 
extension, This was followed up by appeals of International off- 
cers at district conventions, through the International Council and 
at the district Board meetings in January. The first six months 
of the year did not record much change in attitude, but we have 
been gratified that in the last six months much renewed interest 
has been developed and through the activities of many district 
leaders and sponsoring clubs we have accomplished more satis- 
factory results in the building of new clubs. The total number of 
new clubs completed this convention year is 100, which because of 
the conditions obtaining in the earlier part of the year, does not 
quite reach the total of 110 new clubs last year. There are still 
some districts in which there is not a satisfactory program of club 
building developed. It is hoped that our entire organization, dis- 
trict and club leaders, as well as members, may realize more fully 
the necessity for aggressive interest in the building of new clubs. 
There is much yet to be done to bring Kiwanis to its full develop- 
ment. Unless district and club leaders do their full part, our 
organization will not realize the growth that is possible by a united 
and aggressive program in extension. 


4. Increase in the Use of Kiwanis Literature 


During the past year there has been a greater demand for Ki- 
wanis literature than ever before. This has undoubtedly resulted 
from the activities of district officers and the International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education in informing the clubs in regard to 
the literature that is available and urging its use. Most of this 
literature has been sent upon definite requests received. It has 
been considered that a policy of sending literature upon request 
insures better use of it. Such requests for literature have so in- 
creased that at times our Bureau of Supplies and stock room at 
International Headquarters have been taxed in promptly caring 
for them. The budget provision for literature has already been 
exceeded by $2,929.96, this year. That probably 75 per cent of this 
enlarged amount of literature has been sent out only upon definite 
requests received, is the best assurance that this increased expendi- 
ture for literature is justified. 


5. Greater Appreciation and Use of Committee Suggestions 


Never before have we received so many expressions of com- 
mendation for the suggestions sent to clubs by the International 
committees or so many assurances of practical plans by clubs to 
carry out these suggestions. There are pypbably still a few who 
so under-rate the value of these suggestions and are so content in 
their own supposed adequate knowledge of Kiwanis that they 
consider it quite smart to “wastebasket” the bulletins received from 
International committees without reading them even or referring 
them to other officers or committees to learn whether they are valu- 
able or not. Most of the clubs, however, appreciate the pains- 
taking study and work that goes into the preparation of these 
bulletins and know that their careful consideration by proper officers 
and committees results in real assistance to club functioning and 
achievement. 


6. Handbook on Urban-Rauaral Relations 


Our organization has published a book of 246 pages entitled 
“Urban-Rural Relations,” which will be used as a syllabus for the 
Eleventh Conference of the American Country Life Associations 
at Urbana, Illinois, June 19-21, and also as a handbook for leaders 
of Kiwanis clubs and other organizations interested in the better- 
ment of urban-rural relations. The authors are Carl C. Taylor, 
Dean, Graduate School, North Carolina State College, and Nat T. 
Frame, Executive Secretary, American Country Life Association, 
former chairman of the International Committee on Agriculture. 
The handbook will be sold for $1.00, postage prepaid, which will 
ultimately reimburse our organization for the expense incurred in 
the publication. 


7. Increased Space at International Headquarters 


The exceptional expansion in service to clubs with additional 
staff and clerical workers, as well as the growth in many other 
aspects of our work at International Headquarters during the past 
five years since moving to the Federal Reserve Bank Building has 
resulted in an exceptionally crowded condition in our Headquarters 
fer some time. The original space was slightly increased at the 
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end of the first year, May, 1924, but no space had been added in 
the succeeding four years. Therefore, with the renewal of the 
lease beginning May 1, 1928, we were fortunately able to add 
1,080 square feet to our International Headquarters, making a 
total of 6,525 square feet. This makes a reasonable provision for 
the efficient and comfortable housing of our present work with a 
slight provision for possible conservative growth during the next 
five years. 


8. Improvement in District Administration 


During the past year there has also been an evident improvement 
in district administration. District leaders have more generally 
appreciated the real function of the district as an educational and 
promotional unit of the International organization to give wise 
counsel and help to clubs by the personal contact of district officers, 
especially the lieutenant governors. Official visitation of clubs 
has been carried on more faithfully and valuable assistance has 
been rendered through personal conferences with club officers and 
committees. There was far more adequate preparation and wise 
planning to make practically effective in district administration 
the initial meetings of the Boards of Trustees of the various dis- 
tricts in January. Many additional divisions have held divisional 
conferences with their resulting values in education and inspiration. 
Great appreciation has been expressed for the suggestions on dis- 
trict convention program prepared by the special committee of the 
Board and it is believed that the district conventions this fall will 
make even larger contributions to the progress of the organization 
through the more careful supervision of convention plans and pro- 
grams being initiated by the district governors. 


9. Increase in Knowledge of International Objectives and 
Their Local Adaptation by Clubs 


During the year there have been many evidences of a better 
understanding of and enlarged interest in International objectives 
on the part of clubs. This has resulted in a most gratifying increase 
in the number of clubs that have developed plans in line with 
various objectives that are adapted to the needs of the communities 
of the various clubs. The vigorous promotional work of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child has resulted in many additional 
clubs undertaking some phase of this service. The adoption of the 
statement on “Kiwanis Business Standards” last June and the 
further practical suggestions developed by the International Com- 
mittee on Business Standards has more fully than ever before led 
our clubs to carry out practical programs on business standards. 
Additional clubs have found an opportunity for service in the 
betterment of urban-rural relations. Our clubs have also given 
more attention to coéperation in our objectives on citizenship than 
heretofore. Perhaps the most outstanding advance has been in 
the field of vocational guidance. An increased number of clubs 
have come to understand their opportunity in this field and are 
making beginnings in practical programs to- assist their young 
people in the important matter of their life work problems. 


II. Meetings of Boards, Executive and Finance Com- 
mittees and International Council 


During the year the Board of Trustees has held four meetings. 
The first, a brief preliminary meeting at the close of the Memphis 
Convention on June 9, and the others on July 8 and 9, 1927, on 
December 7, 8 and 9 at the time of the International Council, and 
the last on June 15 and 16, 1928. 

There have been three meetings of the Executive Committee— 
September 24, 1927, February 11, 1928, and April 28, 1928. At all 
of these meetings a large volume of business has been given the 
serious attention of our officers and trustees who serve the organiza- 
tion with such exceptional faithfulness and devotion. Your Secre- 
tary has served many boards, but he has never known any board 
whose members gave more careful and faithful attention to their 
responsibilities. 

The Finance Committee has held a meeting prior to each Execu- 
tive and Board meeting as is required by the provisions of our 
International By-Laws, and the members of this committee have 
followed in a most careful and efficient manner all aspects of the 
finances of our organization, as well as prepared for recommenda- 
tion of the Board, the semi-annual budgets. Few realize the 
amount of labor involved in the supervision of our finances by 
this committee. The committee follows its responsibilities even 
apart from the meetings through the careful study each month of 
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District Dinners at Seattle 


Wisconsin-Upper -Michigan 
and 
eMissourt-Kansas--Arkansas 

The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
held its district dinner with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District at the Rainier 
Club. Howard T. Hill, Governor of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District was toast- 
master. The banquet was honored by hav- 
ing Past International President John H. 
Moss and Mrs. Moss, and _ International 
Trustee O. Samuel Cummings and Mrs. 
Cummings as guests—the former being mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 
trict and the latter of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District. Bert Zinn, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District, spoke 
briefly and Lieutenant Governor Oliver M. 
Schaus of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District gave a ten minute talk on “Safety.” 
Lawrence Whittet, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan District, spoke briefly 
on the benefits received by having two dis- 
tricts join in a banquet of this nature. 


Governor 


* * * 


W estern (‘anada 
and 
O ntarto- Quebec--Maritime 


Western Canada Kiwanians in attendance 
at the Seattle Convention were hosts to Ki- 
wanians from the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District at an “AIl Canada District Din- 
ner” in the Gowman Hotel. Dr. C. C. Tat- 
ham, Governor of the Western Canada Dis- 
trict, acted as chairman and Past President 
Brockington of the Calgary, Alberta, club 
was the speaker of the evening. The room 
was filled to capacity when 106 sat down to 


dinner, about 40 being unable to take part. 
During the evening visits were received 
from International President Heinz, Secre- 
tary Parker and International Trustee 
Charles Adams. Entertainment was provided 
by Madame Leone Kruse, Imperial Kiwanis 
Glee Club, Logan, Utah, Jimmie Smith, Tu- 
junga, California, Vancouver Kiwanis Glee 
Club, and the Utah-Idaho Kiwanis Quartet. 
Governor Mills of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District was the recipient of a 
pair of Seattle gloves from the Western 
Canada Kiwanians. 


* * * 


New ‘ork 


York District dinner held in 
Hotel was considered by all 


The New 
the Olympic 











This trophy, presented by the Kiwanis Club of 

Princeton, Indiana, to the champion corn grower 

of the county becomes a permanent possession 
when won three times by the same person. 


those present to have been the most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable occasion of its kind 
in the history of the district. District Gov- 
ernor William C. Wright presided. 

Guy Swinnerton, Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Transportation Committee, was in 
charge of the dinner while Gordon Hayes 
looked after the entertainment features. 

The entertainment, supplied by other dis- 
tricts, included singers from Detroit and 
California and the Vancouver Glee club. 
“We were mighty pleased to have these 
boys with us” writes District Secretary 
Hyde “because at our district convention 
the Vancouver Kiwanis club presented to 
the New York District a magnificent Cana- 
dian flag.” 


* * * 


New fersey 


Lieutenant Governor S. Edgar Cole of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, presided at the New 
Jersey District dinner held in the Italian 
Room of the Olympic Hotel. About 300 
attended this successful occasion. 

In appreciation of the fine work they had 
done, the Tour Committee was presented 
with gifts from the New Jersey delegation— 
travelling bags for “Hank” Loeffler, and 
“Ken” Hopper, and Darius Burton the treas- 
urer was also remembered as was Mrs. 
“Hank” for her assistance to “Hank” in 
connection with the tour. 

District Governor Stephen E. Pawley 
presented President Heinz, Secretary Parker 
and Trustees George E. Snell and William 
C. Green. 

Artists from the various districts enter- 
tained—Mrs. Margaret Messer Morris, so- 
prano, Ivy Mae Travis, pianist, Betty Tra- 
vis, violinist, and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, composer and pianist, all of Los An- 
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Second Avenue, Seattle, dressed up for the 


were decorated with flags and streamers. 


Twelfth Annual Convention of Kiwanis 
City officials had men working for three days and nights before the convention to complete the extensive 


decorations all over the city. 
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International. All 


the principal thoroughfares in the city 
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geles. Community singing was !ed by Sam 
Gibson of the Dover club and Dr. H. L. 
Sinexon of the Paulsboro club contributed 
towards the evening's pleasure and the din- 
ner came to a close all too soon at 9:30 in 
order that all might attend the President’s 
Reception and Ball. 
. > > 
Pacific-Northwest 

The International Convention at Seattle 
was a great inter-club meeting and the clubs 
of the Pacific-Northwest District reaped a 
harvest of wondrous personal contacts. One 
of the greatest inter-club meetings ever held 
was the district dinner at the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This convention event 
was attended by 725 Kiwanians of the Paci- 
fic-Northwest, and the program was one of 
the kind that only an International Conven- 
tion could produce. Artists featured were 
the San Francisco Glee Club; Vancouver, 
B. C., Glee Club; Klamath Falls Quartet; 
Portland, Oregon, Quartet; Jimmie Smith of 
Tujunga, California; soloists from Milwau- 
kee and Detroit and the famous Aberdeen 
Trio. International officers who spoke were 
President Henry C. Heinz, Secretary Fred. 
C, W. Parker and International Trustee 
James P. Neal. The special guests included 
President King Dykeman and Roy W. Cor- 
bett of Seattle, each contributing to the joy 
of the evening. Convention Chairman 
Harry Gowman made a bow, Past Gover- 
nors, Magladry and Riddell were present, 
and District Governor A. H. Syverson as- 


sisted at the gavel. 
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New England 

Governor Ernest F. McGregor presided 
at the New England District dinner held in 
the Jade Room of the Washington Hotel. 
International Trustee Walter J. Campbell 
was the principal speaker and short ad- 
dresses were also given by President Heinz, 
Secretary Parker and Trustee Neal, as well 
as Governor Homer Swaney of the Penn- 
sylvania District. 

The musical numbers were many and 
varied and reached a high plane of excel- 
lence. Miss Gleich of Detroit sang, Jim- 
mie Smith of Tujunga, California, enter- 
tained with his organ, the Irish Lassies fur- 
nished duets, the Ogden, Utah, Glee Club 
sang, and two other entertainers furnished 
xylophone solos and musical saw numbers. 

A handsome suitcase and a pair of silver 
candlesticks were presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest F. Tarbox, Kiwanians from Boston, 
who efficiently managed the party from New 
England to Seattle and back again. Gover- 
nor McGregor was also presented with a 
handsome travelling bag ‘n appreciation of 
the fine work he has done in the district this 
year. 

About 150 were in attendance, including 
not only all the Kiwanians and their wives 
from New England, who were in Seattle, 
but also a number of other New Englanders, 
residents of Seattle, who were natives of the 
New England States. 

“ee 


(California~-Nevada 
The district banquet for the California- 
Nevada delegation was held in the Spanish 
Ballroom of the Olympic Hotel, with 568 
persons present. The banquet was presided 
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over by District Governor William O. Har- 
ris, and some of the speakers were Inter- 
national Trustee Charles E. Rinehart of 
San Diego, International Vice-President 
William C. Alexander of New York, Past 
International Trustee and Past District 


} 
When Men Sing 


Each district sings a different song 

In order to boost its state along. 

Iowa tells us their corn is so tall 

That the beets of Utah seem quite 
small. 

Round at the ends and high in the 
middle, 

Ohio can sing without help from a 
fiddle! 

Hail Pennsylvania the 
State! 

On Wisconsin, good and great! 

Michigan, my Michigan, and Mon- 

| tana I love you, 

Nebraska, New York and Kansas too. 

But nevertheless in good or bad 

| weather, 


Keystone 





All districts will sing when they get 
together 

The Songs of Kiwanis, they’ll ring 
loud and clear 

And when men sing like that there is 
nothing to fear! 

| —RvutTH HEDDLESTON, 

i Daughter of International Trustee 

Russell C. Heddleston, East Liver- 

pool, Ohio. 





Governor Leslie B. Henry of Pasadena, In- 
ternational President Henry C. Heinz, In- 
ternational Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
and several of the past governors of the 
district. The entertainment during the eve- 
ning was furnished by the San Francisco 
Club Singers; Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Margaret Messer Morris, Mrs. and Miss 
Travis of Los Angeles; Jimmie Smith 
of Tujunga; Alex Emerson of Stockton; 
Bert Harwell and Mrs. Robinson of Berke- 
ley; the Vancouver Glee Club, and several 
vocal and instrumental artists from other 
sections cf the Kiwanis world. ‘The com- 
munity singing was under the direction of 
song leader Joseph Rensch of San Ber- 


nardino, 
* * * 


eMnnesota-Dakotas 
and 


Nebraska-Iow a 

Filling the main dining room of the Hotel 
Gowman and overflowing to adjacent rooms 
were the guests, as well as the spirit of 
gaiety and friendliness of the most delightful 
and successful district dinner ever held by 
the Minnesota-Dakotas and Nebraska-Iowa 
Districts. 

Perhaps much of the charm of this banquet 
may be attributed to the fact that two past 
masters of the art of “toastmastering” pre- 
sided—Governors Jerry Lammers and Henry 
Peterson. In addition, two district secre- 
taries were on the job and there were 175 
Kiwanians, and ladies gathered together 
under the banner of Kiwanis. International 
Trustee William C. Green and International 


Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman were 


honor guests and during the evening a visit 
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was received from International President 
Henry C. Heinz. 

In addition to the music of gay laughter 
and friendly voice there was all through the 
dinner hour, the muted notes of piano, violin 
and saxophone brought in drifting, stream- 
ing melody by three of Seattle’s most charm- 
ing girls—Misses Hill, Thomas and Cade. 
There was also the quartet from the Kiwanis 
Club of Omaha, from whom encore after en- 
core was asked, and solos by the beautiful 
ladies championing the causes of Milwaukee 
and Detroit. Captain Arthur Brewer of 
Fargo played the accompaniment for the 
musical numbers, 


Se .9.*® 


Michigan 


More than 150 Michigan Kiwanians and 
ladies attended the Michigan district dinner 
held in the Marine Room of the Olympic 
Hotel. 

Dr. J. E. Ludwick, Jackson, acted as toast- 
master. He was introduced by District Gov- 
ernor Archie N. Case. The address of the 
evening was presented by Dr. Leo L. 
Nuckolls, Detroit, and short addresses were 
given by other members of the delegation, 
Captain Clarence H. Dusenbury, Pontiac, 
directed the community singing. 

Music was furnished by Mme. Leone 
Kruse, Michigan’s contribution to the musi- 
cal program of the convention, and by sev- 
eral Kiwanis glee clubs. 


” * a 


Alabama 


Thirty-two Kiwanians and their ladies at- 
tended the Alabama District dinner in the 
Olympic Hotel. With District Governor 
James A. Anderson of Tuscaloosa in the 
chair, the party began shortly after 6:30 and 
extended until 9:00 o’clock. 

The entertainment for the occasion was 
furnished by the musical talent supplied by 
the other districts, including Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Elizabeth Messer Morris, 
Madam Kruse of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, and the Vancouver Kiwanis Glee 
Club were among the headline attractions. 
While Governor Anderson acted as toast- 
master, Kiwanian “Andy Gump” Mitchell, 
President of the Mobile club, and his “Oh 
Min!” as well as his “Horsefeathers” being 
the by-words of the meéting, acted as ring- 
master. 

Kiwanis International was represented by 
International Trustees Russell C. Heddleston 
and Charles F. Adams and the inimitable 
Jules Brazil. In view of the distance trav- 
eled by the special train from Alabama, 
being the farthest traveled Kiwanians ex- 
cept those from Florida, dsitrict officers were 
highly gratified with the representation at 
the dinner. y 

This district felt very close to Seattle be- 
cause one of the ladies (a childhood friend 
of Governor Anderson), who is married to a 
Seattle man, was present. 

* * « 


Texas-Oklahoma 

The Texas-Oklahoma District dinner held 
in the Arctic Club was attended by 150. 
District Governor Hatfield presided and 
during the evening talks were made by In- 
ternational Trustee O. Samuel Cummings, 
Lieutenant Governor Frank McPhail, Inter- 
national Trustee Frank Smith, Dr. L. C. 
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Ellis, President of the Kiwanis Club of Dal- 
las and other International and district lead- 
ers. The musical numbers during the eve- 
ning were many and varied and the com- 
munity singing was enjoyed by everyone, 

* * * 

Georgia, Florida, 
Loutstana--Misstssippt 
and 
West Uirginta 

One of the most pleasant affairs at the 
Seattle Convention was the joint dinner held 
by the Georgia, Florida, Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi and West Virginia Districts at the 
Frederick and Nelson Department Store. 
There were 127 present, fifty-five of whom 
were Georgians. 

Governor O. A. Pound of the Georgia Dis- 
trict presided and the pleasure of the occa- 
sion was enhanced by the presence of Inter- 
national President Henry C. Heinz and Mrs. 
Heinz for the first part of the dinner. In- 
ternational Trustee Frank C. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith and International Trustee William C. 
Green were also present and both trustees 
made short talks, 

The entertainment features of the occasion 
were provided by the various districts and 
added much to the enjoyment of those 
present. 

Past Governor A. L. Snedeker spoke on 
behalf of the West Virginia District; Dis- 
trict Governor George I. Hiller and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Sam Lupfer spoke on be- 
half of the Florida delegation and W. C. 
Jenkins spoke on behalf of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi District. Georgia’s contribution 
to the program consisted of short talks by 
Henry F. Macon, Fred Sned of Atlanta, 


Mrs. F. M. Mullino of Montezuma and 
Robert H. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta. 

Mr. Frederick of the Frederick and Nel- 
son Department Store, a native of Georgia, 
honored the Georgia delegation and Presi- 
dent Heinz by granting the special favor of 
allowing this evening dinner in the dining- 
room of his store. This had never been done 
before as it had always been against the 
rules of the store to serve evening meals. 


. * * 


Indiana 
and 


Kentucky-T ennessee 

Over 100 attended the joint dinner of the 
Indiana and Kentucky-Tennessee Districts 
held in the main dining-room of the Arctic 
Club. Governors J. D. Jarvis of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District and Robert W. 
Chambers of the Indiana District acted as 
toastmasters. 

The principal speakers were Harper Gat- 
ton, Secretary of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District, Lieutenant Governors Kenneth Gor- 
rell and V. V. Swartz of the Indiana District 
and Charles Jordan of Memphis, Tennessee. 
Musical treats were contributed by Frank 
Triboulet of Lafayette, Indiana, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Brown of Amarillo, Texas. 
The Kiwanis Quartet from Eugene, Oregon, 
also contributed several numbers that were 
very much appreciated. Mrs. Harper Gat- 
ton, wife of the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
Secretary, accompanied several of those on 
the program and also played a number of 
piano selections. Both governors expressed 
themselves as very well pleased with the 
joint meeting and predicted a much closer re- 
lationship between the two central districts. 


Pennsylvania, 
Utah-Idaho 
and (arolinas 


Kiwanians from the east, south, and far 
west mingled in fraternal fellowship at the 
district dinner held at the New Washington 
Hote! in Seattle when the Pennsylvania, 
Utah-Idaho and Carolinas Districts held 
their district dinner jointly. At the speakers’ 
table were Judge R. L. Givens of Boise, 
Idaho, Governor of the Utah-Idaho District, 
Homer H. Swaney of Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, Governor of the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict and Clarence R. Pugh, Governor of 
the Carolinas District. Governor Pugh pre- 
sided and held the program for the evening 
in a happy vein of fellowship with some 
good natured rivalry between the districts 
by having speakers from the different states 
represented to extoll the virtues of the re- 
spective home states. 

Before the dinner had progressed very far, 
visits were received from a host of musical 
organizations and talented artists. Respects 
from Kiwanis International were paid by 
Trustee Walter J. Campbell. Past President 
John H. Moss and Mrs. Moss also paid a 
visit and Mr. Moss spoke on behalf of Mil- 
waukee as the 1929 convention city. 

Following the impromptu program pro- 
vided by these visitors, Governor Pugh in- 
troduced speakers from each state repre- 
sented at the dinner. In turn were the vir- 
tues of the home communities presented to 
the audience followed by spontaneous sing- 
ing of state songs. A number of attendance 
prizes were awarded to the ladies by a 
special committee after which the meeting 
was dismissed. 














Joint gathering of the East Cleveland and Euclid, Ohio, Kiwanis clubs on the occasion of the opening of the Boy Scout cabin maintained by the East 
Cleveland club in Euclid Village for several years. The Euclid club built several months ago turned out to welcome the East Cleveland members 
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Flower Show at Yuma, Arizona 
Ihe Yuma, Arizona, Kiwanis club spon- 
to educate the 
in the successful 
and to 


sors an annual flower show 
people of the community 
growing of a variety of flowers, 
acquaint them with the flowers in the Yuma 
At the second annual flower show 
recently held 
flowers, all! 


trict were entered, 


district 
varieties of 
the dis- 


some fifty-six 


successfully grown in 


ca . > 


Brookline, Massachusetts, Launches 
Campaign for Endowment 

In order that the primary feature of its 
welfare activity may be placed on a more 
solid foundation, the Kiwanis Club of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, recently launched a 
campaign to raise an endowment to provide 
and ever-ready fund 
carried on in behalf of 

children rhe 
take the place of periodical benefit entertain- 
ments upon which the club has relied in the 
past for funds for this activity and eliminate 


the frequent appeals to members and other 


a fixed for the work 
under-privileged 
innovation will 


and youths. 


business men and residents of the town for 
financial assistance. 

No limited period has been designated for 
the campaign, it being the intention of the 
committee in charge to carry it along until 
the town has been thoroughly covered and 
all citizens given an opportunity to co- 
operate. A fund of $25,000 is the goal, and 
it is planned to invest this principal so that 


it will yield an annual income sufhcient to 
enable the club to continue work already in- 
augurated and also to undertake additional 
activity of a similar nature. ‘The appeal 
for subscriptions is being made through a 
circular setting forth the purpose of the fund 
and listing what has been done in the past, 
and asking for an “investment in future joy, 
health and good citizenship” for “those boys 
and girls to whom the world has not given 
the full privilege of life and happiness.” 
In appealing for subscriptions, the com- 
mittee directs attention to the work done by 
the club to date. This includes providing 
Vitaglass for two sun porches at the New 
England Peabody Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren, and installing a radio at the Brookline 
Welfare Home; also the establishment of a 
college scholarship for a graduate of Brook- 
line High, and payment of the expenses of a 
boy at the Tilton School in New Hampshire. 
Relative to the present undertaking, the com- 
mittee says: “Every community, as well as 
every family, has its grave responsibility in 
the training of citizenship for the future. 
The responsibility exists whether or not the 
community accepts it. In so far as it neglects 
the opportunity to give to every child the 
American heritage of ‘a mind in a 
sound body,’ in just such measure does it fall 
short of the New England ideal; and in 
just so far does it sow the seed of political 
and economic unrest. In the spirit of good 
citizenship and in the name of humanity the 
Kiwanis Club of Brookline earnestly asks 


sound 


for your support in the establishment of its 
Foundation Fund for Under-Privileged Chil- 
dren.” 
* 2 @ 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, Entertains 
Farmers 

Over 100 farmers from surrounding towns 
were guests recently of the Kiwanis Club of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. Dr. R. W. Thatcher, 
President of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, delivered an address in which he 
recommended and visualized a revival of 
interest in agriculture in New England, a 
parallel development with industry as a 
means of checking the constant loss of pur- 
chasing power in New England, and the ex- 
penditure of money for the necessities of 
life in the New England section rather than 
in other sections. Although Dr. Thatcher 
does not believe that New England would 
be made fully agricultural, it could pro- 
duce in larger proportions, much of its food 
Dr. Thatcher's address was in con- 
with the Kiwanis movement of 
stimulating interest in New England agri- 
culture. 


supply. 
nection 


* * * 
El Reno, Oklahoma, Aids Rural 
Boys 
The El Reno, Oklahoma, Kiwanis club met 
with splendid success in fostering a pig club 
for the rural boys of Canadian County, Ok- 
lahoma. Through the recommendation of 
the county farm agent, the club presented 
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DeKalb, Ulimeis, Kiwanians beautify city park. The shrubs and trees were supplied by the members of the ¢lab whe did the actual 
424 


planting. 
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full-blooded pigs to worthy boys of the 
county. One-half of the pigs raised during 
the first year will be returned to the club for 
re-distribution the coming year. The club 
sponsored a number 
of meetings in the 
rural districts, and as 
a result a feeling of 
friendliness exists be- 
tween the urban and 
rural members of the 
community. 

The most recent 
project of the club 
was in connection 
with the under-priv- 
ileged child work. 
The Committee on 
Under-Privileged 
Child work, in co- 
operation with a local 
dairy and ice cream 
company, furnished 
milk, ice cream and 
cakes to all under- 
nourished children in 
the schools. 








tee conferred with the schools and the direc- 
tors of charitable organizations. A special 


car was arranged, and members of the club 
were invited to send their sons and daugh- 
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suitable cash prizes awarded to the winners, 
The committee hoped that it might be able 
to enlist the interest of at least fifty boys. 
The members were somewhat surprised but 
greatly gratified 
when 97 en- 
rolled the first year. 
The best seed corn 
was purchased and 
the chairman of the 
committee, in com- 
pany with the county 
farm agent visited 
every township in the 
county where public 
meetings were held 
and corn clubs were 
organized. During 
the growing season 
members of the club 
visited the boys who 
were competing, giv- 
ing them words of 
encouragement and 
spurring them on to 
additional effort. In 
this way the Kiwan- 





boys 








eS... 6 


Jacksonville, Fla., 
Awarded Junior 
Chamber of 
Commerce Citizenship Trophy 
The Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Flori- 
da, captured the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Citizenship Trophy. The trophy was 
presented to the club for being the first 
among civic clubs to attain 100% in quali- 
fying its membership to vote during the 

recent elections. 


Children who attend the school for under-privileged children sponsored by the Kiwanis 
This work is carried on under the direction of the Committee on Under- 
H. Bayer, W. R. Clark, W. H. Trevathan 


* * * 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Raises 
Funds 

The Kiwanis Club of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, raises funds for its under-privi- 
leged child work by means of what they call 
the Tiny Tim Campaign, the idea being se- 
cured from the story of Old Scrooge and 
Tiny Tim in Dickens’ Christmas Caroj. All 
of the members of the club are enlisted in 
the campaign, each member having a book- 
let of 50 certificates. All contributors for 
either the endowment membership or sus- 
taining membership are given proper credit. 

In 1926 the Kiwanis Club of Johnstown 
held its first Tiny Tim campaign and raised 
$5,000. Just recently it closed a two weeks’ 
campaign, and raised another $5,000. A year 
ago the club showed the Northern Cambria 
club how to run a Tiny Tim campaign; the 
Northern Cambria club is now working on 
its second campaign. The Greensbury Ki- 
wanis club is also having a similar cam- 
paign and some of the other clubs are taking 
it up. ee a 


Decatur, Illinois, Sponsors Sight- 
Seeing Trip to Chicago 

The Committee on Boys’ Work of the 
Decatur, Illinois, Kiwanis club is now ex- 
periencing that satisfaction which comes 
from the successful accomplishment of a 
worthwhile activity. It was suggested some 
time ago that the club sponsor a sight-seeing 
trip to Chicago for Decatur children. The 
Committee on Boys’ work was given the re- 
sponsibility of arrangements. Through the 
press and at club meetings, the proposal was 
given publicity. Members of the commit- 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Privileged Child consisting of: R. W. Vickers, chairman, J. 


and W. A. Morris. 

ters along, or to pay the expense of some boy 
or girl of their acquaintance who otherwise 
could not afford to go. 

The success of the committee’s work is 
best shown by the fact that eighty children 
and six adults made the trip. Once in Chi- 
cago, the party was met by a motor coach, 
provided by the Chicago club, and set out 
immediately for a drive through the loop, on 
to Lincoln Park, where special guides were 
at hand to show the children all places of 
interest. After lunch the children were 
taken to the Pure Oil Building for a view 
of the city from the 42nd story observation 
tower, and then on to the Field Museum of 
Natural History where until train time, they 
browsed around, knee-deep in facts of natu- 
ral development and the history of mankind. 
Back to the Illinois Central station they 
walked, had an opportunity to watch the 
crowds for a while, then off for home. 

+ He + 

Better Town and Country Relations 

in Sedalia, Missouri 

The Sedalia, Missouri, Kiwanis club is 
active in the work of promoting better rela- 
tions between town and country. 

Three years ago the Committee on Agri- 
culture decided that its real object should 
be to bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the rural and urban communities. 
After making a survey of the local situation 
the committee decided that it could best 
reach the farmers through their children. In 
1925 the committee recommended the for- 
mation of boys’ corn clubs in coéperation 
with the country farm agent. This plan was 
approved by the board of directors, and in- 
cluded in the budget for the year were funds 
to carry on this work. 

Boys’ clubs were organized in every town- 
ship in the county. Any boy between 12 
and 18 years was eligible for membership. 
The Kiwanis club furnished each boy with 
sufficient pure-bred seed corn to plant one 
acre. It was proposed that in November a 
corn show should be put on by the boys and 


ians came in contact 
with the fathers and 
mothers of the boys. 

Later, in coépera- 
tion with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Farm Bureau, it 
was decided that the Kiwanis club should 
inaugurate a movement to hold a national 
corn show in Sedalia in November, 1925, 
with very liberal cash prizes. The money 
was raised, plans made, and the show was 
held with more than 800 entries. All the club 
boys were eligible to compete in all of the 
classes. That year Indiana and _ IIlinots 
carried off most of the prizes but there were 
special prizes for the club boys. 

The show was repeated and it was amaz- 
ing to see the improvement in the quality 
of corn shown by farmers and particularly 
by the boys of the club. The club was very 
proud of the fact that in the 1926 show some 
of the boys took prizes in the open classes, 
One of the boys went to the state show at 
Columbus later in the year and received 
first prize. From the gallon of corn the club 
furnished him he sold more than $200 worth 
of seed corn. 

An increased interest was found in the 
production of pure-bred corn not only in 
Pettis but in surrounding counties. While 
the average yield of corn in this county in 
1926 was only about 30 bushels to the acre, 
the 115 boys in the club, who all used pure- 
bred seed, had an average yield of better 
than 57 bushels to the acre. These facts 
were of course given wide publicity in all 
newspapers and as a result there was great 
demand for seed corn grown in this county 
and thousands of dollars were realized by 
the farmers. 


Club of 


Last year on account of the corn borer 
the committee of the Kiwanis club deemed 
it unwise to have a national show and in- 
stead put on a regional show. One of the 
foremost experts of corn in America was 
the judge of all the shows. It was very 
gratifying when he publicly announced that 
the poorest sample of corn exhibited by 
Pettis County growers was far superior to 
the best sample exhibited by Pettis County 
growers in the 1925 show. The club plans 
to hold a show on a larger scale this year. 
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The Future of Kiwanis 
(From page 396 


luncheon clubs and enough fraterni- 
ties, and hence Kiwanis should not 
take on that type of organization, A 
Kiwanis club is a group of representa- 
tive business and professional men, 
grouped into an organization where 
there is developed a warm hearted fel- 
lowship, and an interest in community 
betterment. This is the field in which 
service clubs are interested, but neither 
Kiwanis, nor other clubs of a similar 
type are in competition with other or- 
ganizations. Kiwanis with its dual 
classification plans brings into close 
contact in approximately seventeen 
hundred communities each week in the 
United States and Canada, competitors 
in all lines of business and profes- 
sions. These men are brought into 
contact with one another through the 
luncheon sessions of the club, and 
through participation in club activities. 
They learn to know each other and 
each other’s families. With this in- 
timate contact men come to know each 
other and friendships spring up. With 
friendship comes confidence in each 
other and when confidence is felt 
among men in any community that 
community is bound to progress and 
to be a community that is a better place 
within which to bring up a family. 


Friendship 

The greatest thing in our lives is our 
friends. Take friendship out of Ki- 
wanis and what is there left. Think 
back to the time when there were no 
service clubs in our communities and 
remember the distrust and lack of co- 
operation that existed in business and 
in the professions, and in every civic 
enterprise. Men who do not know each 
other, trust each other and have con- 
fidence in one another cannot success- 
fully coéperate. Remember what the 
Kiwanis club of your community has 
done to bring men together and make 
real friends of them. 


Dual Classification 

Under our system of dual classifica- 
tion the keenest competitors have been 
brought together in our Kiwanis clubs. 
Has it done good? Every community 
will give the same answer. But you 
may say that now we all know each 
other in our respective communities 
what use is there for a Kiwanis club. 
But do you all really know each other 
—even those who are in your club? 
True you know each other better than 
you ever did before, but do you really 
know each other. Is not your opinion 
always changing about someone—it 
may be getting better or it may be be- 
coming worse. Our communities 
change. Men who were leaders a few 
years ago may have retired, or may 
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have moved away, or may be dead. 
Friendship to continue must be devel- 
oped. In order that it can be devel- 
oped theze must be common interests 
and contacts. A Kiwanis club is even 
more essential in every community 
which can sustain a club now, than 
when a club was first instituted. This 
fellowship of true friends gives an op- 
portunity for leadership always of use 
in the community for its betterment. 


To Carry Out Objects 


A Kiwanis club is instituted and 
exists for the purpose of carrying out 
certain definite objects, objectives, and 
activities, and every club should seek 
to measure up to these in the highest 
possible manner. Every Kiwanis club 
exists not in competition with other 
organizations in the community, but to 
correlate all its activities with the other 
already duly constituted agencies in the 
community. 


Quality Membership 

Kiwanis must maintain its member- 
ship both in quantity and quality. Of 
late in our organization we have heard 
much about membership turnover. 
True there has been membership turn- 
over. May be it has been too great. 
I do not know. Many reasons have 
been assigned to this turnover. We 
can draw no parallel with other organ- 
izations on this point, outside of one 
or two other service organizations. 
They also have had, and are now hav- 
ing the same problem. 


Responsibility of Membership 

When new clubs were instituted, 
many men became members without 
having any appreciation of what it 
was all about—they just simply joined, 
because asked—they never took any 
particular interest—they never put 
anything into the club. Perhaps they 
were never assigned any responsibility 
which would develop their interest, 
and, as a consequence, their interest 
was gradually lost and they are no 
longer members. We also have the 
class who joined Kiwanis and showed 
an interest for a time—accepted re- 
sponsibility, assumed leadership, but 
when responsibility and _ leadership 
ceased, gradually they lost interest. 
We have many kinds of men in Ki- 
wanis, because of the very nature of 
the organization. We have men who 
were not suited to the organization to 
start with, because they would not ac- 
cept responsibility and leadership. We 
have other men who were good at the 
start, but in Kiwanis they would not 
accept much responsibility, nor any 
definite leadership. We have other 
men who were good to start with, and 
willing to assume responsibility and 
leadership, but they have never had 
the opportunity to show what was 
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really in them. Men falling into any 
one of the above classes have largely 
ceased to be members of Kiwanis clubs. 
I appreciate that there are many men 
who are members of Kiwanis clubs 
who are not Kiwanians. I was a mem- 
ber of my own club for months before 
any of us in our club really knew what 
it was all about, and even surmised 
what a Kiwanian and a Kiwanis club 
was really supposed to be or do. These 
conditions in my opinion, have been 
perfectly natural in such an organiza- 
tion as ours. When I consider how 
young we are—in years—how rapid 
has been the expansion in membership 
—how broad and varied the scope of 
our activities, I am surprised that the 
turnover has not been even greater. 
There is no reason for any concern 
about the past—that is gone. We are 
now in the present. It is best for us 
that we shall pause and think and let 
our experience be our guide for the 
future. 

The time will never come in our 
generation when every member of a 
Kiwanis club will be a real Kiwanian. 
That would be the millenium, and 
when that time comes, Kiwanis will 
have lost one of its strongest incentives 
for existence. 


Developing Quality Members 


Kiwanis should be working on two 
classes of men continually. First, those 
who are in the club already, and sec- 
ond, those who may receive an offer 
of membership. I maintain that a man 
who is now a member of a club and is 
a twenty or thirty or forty per cent 
Kiwanian should not be allowed to 
cease his membership until every pos- 
sible honorable means has been used 
to keep him in. It is a waste of energy 
to let him out and take an entirely new 
man in. I do not mean that a club 
or its officers should compromise 
themselves to keep the man in if he is 
determined to leave, but I do think 
that Kiwanis has been altogether too 
apathetic toward thousands of men 
who have been active members at one 
time, but for some reason they have 
now left the organization. Some men 
say that to develop quality member- 
ship, attendance is the all important 
thing—some say it is the program, and 
others say this, and others say that, but 
I say that the all important factor is 
that the club should major in those 
things for which Kiwanis really stands, 
and make it possible for every man in 
the club to take an active part in the 
club’s activities. Kiwanis clubs have 
been prone to scatter their fire, and to 
shoot broadcast over the whole lot—to 
try to do too many things, and too 
great things. Let us ever be mindful 
that the world moved on for many 
centuries and made great progress be- 
fore Kiwanis became an organization, 
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and let us ever remember that every 
altruistic thing proposed cannot be ac- 
complished in our generation. 


Maintaining Membership 


Based upon the experience of what 
has been and is now happening to us 
in membership, let us be careful in the 
future. Whenever men are approached 
on membership, let them be made to 
appreciate what Kiwanis really is, and 
what responsibilities in finance, time 
and leadership they assume when they 
become a member of a Kiwanis club. 
Better go slow in getting in new mem- 
bers and be carefu) what you get. Do 
not use the contest method or the re- 
vival method. Whenever a man is 
considered for membership, every elig- 
ible man in that classification in the 
community should likewise be consid- 
ered, and the most able individual in 
that classification selected. This may 
not apply to our larger centers, but 
the strength of Kiwanis is in the small- 
er towns where this is possible. This 
stabilization of membership is all im- 
portant. If our membership turnover 
continues as great in the future as it 
has been in the past, we will have more 
men in our business and professions 
who have been members of a Kiwanis 
club and are still alive and are not now 
members, than we will have members 
in the club. Those who have been 
Kiwanians and dropped out may say, 
“Oh, I used to belong to a Kiwanis 
club, but I do not belong to any now.” 

We must continually maintain our 
membership. We must keep the good 
men in. We must develop the men 
who are in the organization. We must 
recruit other good men. As individual 
Kiwanians, we must ever be on the 
alert in these matters. The Committee 
on Classification and Membership, or 
the Board of Directors, whoever has 
this responsibility should take it seri- 
ously and be ever on the job. 

Kiwanis must continue to encourage, 
develop, interest and maintain creative 


leadership. 


Making Men Over 

If Kiwanis did nothing but this, its 
existence is justified and its future se- 
cure. You think of your community, 
while I think of mine, and has not Ki- 
wanis developed leadership? In my 
own club during the few years that it 
has been in existence, the leadership 
there developed has absolutely changed 
the community leadership in my town. 
My club has developed in its member- 
ship a civic responsibility. Men who 
prior to membership in the Kiwanis 
club seemingly spurned community 
leadership and responsibility have now 
seen the errors of their ways and have 
become leaders. They had this ability 
for leadership in them before they be- 
came members of a Kiwanis club, but 


it lay dormant and was never devel- 
oped. Some men were afraid of them- 
selves. Some men were inside their 
shells and would not come out. Some 
men were only intent and interested in 
their own business and cared for noth- 
ing else. Some were as tight as bark 
on an elm tree, selfish to the core. 
Kiwanis changed even the expression 
on their faces, it made them try to sing, 
to smile, to laugh, to joke, to loosen up, 
and give and receive a real handshake. 

Every community must have lead- 
ers. That community which has only 
one is handicapped. It is a one-man 
town. Kiwanis endeavors to do away 
with that. Kiwanis puts a man in 
office—puts him on a committee—gives 
him responsibility, and a job to do, and 
the man knows that he must make a 
report. What happens? The man 
throws himself into the task—the job 
is done and done well. What then hap- 
pens? The man has confidence in 
himself, the community sees what he 
can do, and he assumes a place of lead- 
ership, not as a Kiwanian, but as a 
citizen of the community. Too prone 
are we as Kiwanians to be over zealous 
that Kiwanis be given credit for things 
accomplished. Do not let us concern 
ourselves about this, because good 
deeds will always come to light’ and 
receive their reward. 


Kiwanis Leadership 


In developing leadership in a com- 
munity, Kiwanis is developing leader- 
ship within itself. Here lies its future. 
Leadership is one of the three elements 
which our organization must have in 
order to exist. We must have it in all 
our clubs—in all our districts—and in 
International. How can we get it? 
We must ever be mindful that our 
organization is one composed of busy 
business and professional men. Our 
members are men with growing fami- 
lies, growing businesses and _ profes- 
sions, and most of our members have 
not as yet arrived—that is, they have 
not yet reached our classification of 
privileged members. 

It must be ever realized that as men 
are laboring in Kiwanis they must con- 
tinue to devote the major portion of 
their time to their business and profes 
sions. So much responsibility must 
not be placed upon our leaders in Ki- 
wanis that the busy men of Kiwanis 
will therefore shun leadership. If that 
condition ever prevails generally it 
will be a catastrophe. 

Leadership must not only be devel- 
oped, but it must be maintained. Too 
often leadership is developed in the 
club, in the district, and in Inter- 
national, and it lasts only during the 
term of office of the Kiwanian, and 
then that leadership seems to cease. 
There is a reason for this, and that is 
Kiwanis has been all too prone to allow 
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its past officers both in the club, in the 
district, and in International to feel 
that when they have passed through 
office, they need no longer assume lead- 
ership and responsibility. This condi- 
tion should not exist. Those men who 
have developed leadership and assumed 
responsibility should still continue 
leadership and be given responsibility, 
and in order that this can be done, some 
definite work must be given to these 
past officers. 


Collective and Individual Leadership 


This leadership in Kiwanis can be 
placed in two classes to wit: Collective 
leadership, such as is developed in the 
club, in the district, and in Interna- 
tional as a whole, and individual lead- 
ership. ‘““Maximum representative lead- 
ership should be the goal of each Ki- 
wanis club. The end of all its func- 
tioning should be to create a leadership 
of such strength and representative 
character that it will be adequate to 
the worth-while tasks in community 
betterment.” 

Goethe wrote, “Thinking is easy; 
action is difficult; to act in accordance 
with one’s thoughts is the most difficult 
thing in the world.” 

The future of Kiwanis is in our 
hands. We must think right and act 
right, and we must act in accordance 
with our thoughts. 

“Kiwanis is a wonderful and irresist- 
ible movement for better citizenship 
based upon principles that go back to 
the very well springs of the years. It 
demands of its votaries nothing that 
is unreasonable or impracticable. On 
the one hand, it urges concentration of 
energies and deplores the inauguration 
of a multiplicity of activities that 
weary the membership and simply 
mean time elaborately thrown away. 
On the other hand, it claims that serv- 
ice means persistent and applied efforts 
and bids us bring into play certain un- 
exercised virtues. With nigh the 
authority of an oracle, it says: “That 
life is long which answers life’s great 
end’; time is not the measure of life; 
intensive service is the only true 
gauge. 





Responsibilities of a 
Kiwanian 
(From page 304) 

Third, that he be a representative 
member of his business or professional 
classification, for through him Kiwanis 
standards of higher business and pro- 
fessional ideals will be presented, by 
both precept and example, to those en- 
gaged in the same vocation. 

Fourth, that he measure up to that 
high standard of personal integrity 
and conduct expressed in the true 
meaning of the word gentleman. 
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The responsibility of membership in 
Kiwanis is a challenging responsibility. 


Responsibility of Active Participation 


The second responsibility that I de- 
sire to discuss is the responsibility of 
active participation in the work of our 
Kiwanis organization, especially in 
connection with service on the commit- 
tees. 

The most effective work of any or- 
ganization which has a program of ac- 
tivity, and depends upon its members, 
rather than upon an employed staff to 


accomplish its purposes, 1s done 


through committees. Kiwanis is no 
exception to the rule. 
All of us have heard someone re- 


mark that the most successful commit- 
tee is the committee of one, but the man 
who makes such a statement usually is 
egocentric and impatient, more willing 
to risk the errors of personal judgment 
than to adjust himself to the more 
deliberate and orderly processes of 
committee consideration and action. 
Committee action in the field of organi- 
zation has all of the characteristics of 
team play in the field of sport. 

So far as possible every Kiwanis 
member should be assigned to some 
committee of his club, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of every Kiwanian to do 
his full share in the work of the com- 
mittee to which he is assigned. 


Responsibility of Holding Office 


The third responsibility we shall 
discuss is the responsibility incident to 
holding office in Kiwanis. 

The responsibility of leadership in 
Kiwanis far outweighs the honor of 
holding office. To the real Kiwanian 
election to office, at the hands of his 
fellow members, presents an oppor- 
tunity to prove his loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Kiwanis cause, and is 
viewed as an obligation rather than as 
a compliment. 

The destiny of Kiwanis is in the 
hands of the officers of the three units 
of our organization plan. Kiwanis 
will rise no higher than the level of 
thought and action of its leaders. 

Your fellow Kiwanians may ask 
you, who do not now hold any office, 
te accept some place in the active 
leadership of our beloved organization. 
It is your responsibility to accept, and 
having accepted, to give the best that 
is in you to Kiwanis service. 


Responsibility of Delegate to 
Convention 


The fourth and last responsibility 
that I shall mention is the responsibil- 
ity of a delegate to this convention. 

The four essential features of a Ki- 
wanis International Convention, are 
education, legislation, inspiration and 
recreation, and every delegate is ex- 
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pected to benefit from each of these 
elements of the program. 

The entire convention program is 
educational in character. To miss a 
single session is to miss the discussion 
of some aspect of Kiwanis, essential to 
a complete grasp of our Kiwanis prin- 
ciples, plan or program. Attend the 
conference this afternoon and take part 
in the discussion of the pertinent 
topics to be considered. 

Be on hand for the business sessions. 
Every Kiwanian is a shareholder in 
the Kiwanis enterprise. As a delegate 
you are here to represent the share- 
holders of your club. Take part in 
the consideration of amendments to 
our Constitution and By-laws, in the 
adoption of resolutions, in the accept- 
ance of reports, in the election of offi- 
cers and in the choice of a convention 
city for 1929. 

Catch the spirit of Kiwanis, as it vi- 
brates through this convention. Ki- 
wanis is not a book to be read, but a 
life to be lead. Become so saturated 
with the inspiration of this gathering 
that you can transmit your renewed en- 
thusiasm to the members of your club 
when you return home. 

It seems hardly necessary to tell you 
to have a wonderful time, for where is 
there a more ideal setting for a conven- 
tion than here in the Pacific Northwest, 
where nature has so lavishly bestowed 
her blessings to beauty, and as if to 
match her mood, a matchless hospitali- 
ty characterizes her citizens. You owe 
it to your club to have a good time, for 
your enthusiasm will lead others to 
plan to attend the convention next 
year. 

Take notes at the convention 
sions in order that you may make an 
adequate report upon your return, and 
see to it that your club provides ample 
opportunity for the report at the earli- 
est possible date. 

The philosophy of Kiwanis ex- 
pressed in terms of its relation to the 
members of Kiwanis is a philosophy of 
friendliness, of mutual understanding 
and helpfulness; a philosophy inspir- 
ing the development of personal tal- 
ents for unselfish purposes. 


ses- 


Philosophy of Fair Play 

The philosophy of Kiwanis, ex- 
pressed in terms of its relation to busi- 
ness and professional life, is a phil- 
osophy of fair play, of ethical prac- 
tice, of higher business standards, of 
coéperation and good will. 

The philosophy of Kiwanis, ex- 
pressed in terms of its relation to the 
communities in which Kiwanis clubs 
exist, is the philosophy of a quickened 
consciousness of the responsibility of 
the citizen to his community, a phil- 
osophy of personal service, especially 
applied to the under-privileged and the 
needy. 
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The philosophy of Kiwanis, ex- 


pressed in terms of its relation to so- 
ciety, is a philosophy of national and 
international good will, exerting its 
greatest force in the promotion of peace 
and harmony among the members of 
the human family. 

It is to this philosophy, expressed in 
the objects of Kiwanis, that we devote 
ourselves in our Kiwanis responsibili- 
ties. 

“We men of earth have here the stuff 
To make a paradise; we have enough, 
Enough of ivory for the doors, 
Enough of cedar for the floors, 
Enough of gold to vault and beam 
The dome of man’s eternal dream. 
We've everything the busy gods would 
need 
To build a stairway to the unfulfilled! 
God make us builders!” 


The Essentialness of 
Kiwanis 
(From page 393) 

efforts with all those agencies which 
seek to secure the sterilization of vice 
through the moralization of society. 

Kiwanis has a mission and is success- 
fully fulfilling that mission. Its mem- 
bers, and through them others, are be- 
ing brought to the realization that 
even in this money and _pleasure- 
seeking age it is just as practical and 
profitable to be sane and sensible as it 
was during the days of our forefathers. 
Wholesome thinking and wholesome 
living are not lost arts. They simply 
have been neglected. Kiwanis is re- 
habilitating and rejuvenating them. 
It is stressing the importance of em- 
phasizing all those forces which build 
for better manhood and womanhood 
and a nobler conception of citizenship 
obligations. 


What a Home Should Be 


For nobler manhood and woman- 
hood we must have a revival of a quiet- 
er and more modest mode of living. 
One of the greatest influences in this 
respect is a firm fondness for home. 
The home is one of the most forceful 
factors in moulding, not only indivi- 
dual character, but community and 
national welfare. Home life inspires 
a sense of obligation to family and to 
society. Sense of responsibility pro- 
motes virtue and wholesomeness and 
provides a stabilizing influence for hu- 
man thought and endeavor. It fosters 
thriftiness and prevents shiftlessness. 
Home responsibilities incline men to 
weave into the fabric of their lives the 
threads of chivalry, of lofty ambition, 
of worthy endeavor; to add to the real 
an ideal as an aspiration. At least 
one-third of one’s life ought to be de- 
voted to the home, where, surrounded 
by the members of the family, the 
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gentle growths of thought are nurtured 
and matured, the affections are hal- 
lowed and directed, the ambitions are 
enlivened and motivated. The home 
should be a sanctuary for wife, a haven 
for husband, a heaven for children. 

Reluctantly though it be stated it 
must be admitted that the home is fre- 
quently neglected of late. Homes have 
become houses, places where people 
may change their clothes to seek new 
dissipations after returning from 
fatiguing excitements. Many people 
make their home a place of convenience 
rather than comfort. The home may 
be comfortable but convenience serves 
the greater purpose. As a preparation 
place between engagements it provides 
most of their purposes, and “home” 
is seldom a revered word in the vocabu- 
lary of the present period. Too many 
people today are devoting the days to 
wearying frivolities, the nights to ex- 
hausting dissipations. They go to 
shows and make shows of themselves. 
Midnight theaters follow evening per- 
formances. Ordinary pleasures weary- 
ing the senses spicier pastimes are de- 
vised to satiate newer desires, only to 
be abandoned for still more salacious 
entertainments. Moderation is for- 
gotten in excess of excitements. 

We need a rest from our restless- 
ness. We require a revival of more 
modest modes of living, a revival of 
plain living and sane thinking. Not 
the least of the influences which would 
effect this result is the home. Human 
beings would be more happy and con- 
tented were they more quiet and peace- 
ful. These influences in the home 
make it the greatest contributor toward 
human happiness. Proper home life 
might possibly provide the solution 
for, and prove the salvation from our 
numerous perplexing problems. 
Through the elimination of evil and 
vicious thoughts in the minds of the 
members of the family might we hope 
to have them eliminated from our 
social structure. Just as the home is 
the cradle of our virtues so must it also 
be the coffin of our vices. In the lofti- 
ness of our ideals rests the happiness 
of our homes; in the happiness of our 
homes reposes the strength and stabil- 
ity of our nation. 

The home is the microcosm of the 
world; the family is the unit of society. 
The home, the church and the school 
are our three great cultural and direc- 
tional forces. The home is the creator 
of character. The church is the mould- 
er of morals. The school is the de- 
veloper of brains. From these three 
must issue the welfare of our people. 
As is the preparation in the home, the 
church and the school so is sure to be 
the deportment of society. This 
preparation must be of the noblest 
quality, for high grade character can 
not be evolved from low grade educa- 


tion. The home is the best creator and 
preserver of character, and no treasure 
is comparable with character. Though 
possessed of all other riches poor, in- 
deed, is the one without character and 
miserable the results of his life work. 
There never can be a high standard of 
living without an exalted home influ- 
ence. It is there where is nourished 
much that is good and true in our com- 
munal life. It is there where originates 
most that is best in our national life. 
Those cities which have the most home 
owners have the greatest stability in 
their civic, social and industrial struc- 
tures. Those nations are the soundest 
and strongest where the home-ties are 
constant and pronounced, the honor of 
womanhood sacred and inviolable, the 
attitude toward parents courteous and 
respectful, the love of country genuine 
and enthusiastic. 

It is too much to expect that all 
people will live virtuous lives at all 
times. There will always be the im- 
becile and the criminally-inclined. This 
means a combat which will continue so 
long as the world lasts. Are we not, 
however, justified in indulging the 
hope of decreasing crime, of lessening 
vice, of minimizing wrong ? 


Cultural Advance Makes Progress 


If this be called idealism so much 
the better. Bancroft, a former United 
States Minister to Great Britain, once 
said: ‘““The world can advance only 
through the culture of the moral and 
intellectual powers of the people.” 
That is a truism as easy to learn as it 
is difficult to forget. Barbarians would 
never have become civilized had not the 
mind prevailed over matter, right con- 
quered might, idealism weakened ma- 
terialism. Concomitant with develop- 
ing intelligence came the yearning for 
better things. Carry that to the mth 
power and you produce the idealist. 
The distinction of the idealist is his 
higher hope and aspiration—it is one 
of degree, not of character. 

Men naturally feel a profound in- 
terest in idealism, in a sentiment which 
has inspired some of the grandest 
thoughts of the human intellect and 
produced some of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the human race. You will all 
agree with the thought that the best 
index of a people’s culture are the 
ideals they foster and further; and 
there is no better barometer of a na- 
tion’s civilization than that which 
registers its tendency toward whole- 
someness. 

Were the birds to stop their singing 
or the flowers to cease their blooming, 
were the grass to fail of growing or the 
trees to refuse their foliage, were moth- 
er earth to produce mainly thorns and 
thistles, mankind would find life a bur- 
den and living intolerable. And what 
would the world be without ideals? It 
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requires no fantastic stretch of the im- 
agination to picture mentally the con- 
dition of a people devoid of ideals. 


Men would revert to savages. Ram- 
pages would become rampant. Hu- 


man ambition and endeavor would be 


killed. Civilizing activities would 
stagnate. We would again be a world 


of unlettered and untutored savages. 


Idealists Frequently Greatest Realists 


Idealists are frequently our greatest 
realists for it is they who transform 
the ideal into the real, who translate 
what appears impossible into the actu- 
al. It is they who have ventured into 
the unknown and dreamed into reality 
all the comforts and conveniences we 
enjoy today. It is they who have been 
our discoverers and inventors. With- 
out them we would never have had 
America, nor the steamship, the loco- 
motive, the aeroplane, the radio and the 
multitude of other things which pro- 
mote civilization and prosper happi- 
ness. Idealism flew to the North Pole 
and crossed the Atlantic Ocean long be- 
fore the actual feats took place. Direct 
me to that nation containing the great- 
est number of idealists and I will direct 
you to that nation which is farthest ad- 
vanced in art and architecture, in lit- 
erature and religion, in science and in- 
ventive genius. The others are fol- 
lowers, not leaders. 


Back to Fundamentals 


Would that America had more 
Washingtons and Lincolns, more Fal- 
coners and Lauriers, more Morses and 
Edisons, more Emersons and Lowells, 
more Leacocks and Services, more 
Byrds and Lindberghs. Our poverty 
is in the dearth of them. Let us hope 
that the occasional will become the 
frequent. In that hope let us continue 
to develop character and culture, 
honor and honesty, humility and hu- 
maneness. Let Kiwanis, the Church, 
the school and all those agencies striv- 
ing to encourage education, to elevate 
aspiration, to increase morality, ever 
remember that present preparation 
promises ultimate achievement. Let 
them remember that just as we are in- 
debted to our ancestry for most of the 
comforts, conveniences and culture we 
enjoy today so do we owe an obligation 
to posterity for the foundation upon 
which they are to build. ‘Back to 
fundamentals!” should be the slogan 
of our age. The adoption and fruition 
of this program would solve most of 
our personal perplexities and many of 
our community and national problems. 
Let us not prove traitors to our trust! 
Let Kiwanis, described by Past In- 
ternational President Perry S. Patter- 
son as “a conscious driving force to- 
ward newer and higher ideals,” con- 
tinue gloriously and imperishably! 
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The Seattle Convention 
(From page 403) 
Committees on Kiwanis Education, lit- 
erature, and The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Recommendations included con- 
tinued stress on preliminary instruction 
of prospective members, holding of 
occasional educational luncheons, hon- 
oring of outstanding citizens who have 
exemplified ideals of Kiwanis, that 
club committees extend their work of 
education to other club committees, 
greater stress on education of incoming 
club officers, added emphasis on at- 
tendance at district and International 
conventions, five-minute speaking con- 
tests sponsored by district committees, 
continuance toward creation and accu- 
mulation of a permanent literature of 
Kiwanis and expansion of the program 
of pamphlets and manuals. 

Policies regarding the song book 
were reported by the Committee on 
Music of which Albert J. Southwick, 
Logan, Utah, succeeded Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, New York City, as Chairman 
during the year. It was urged the clubs 
use more generally the worth-while 
songs in the book, limiting the singing 
of “pep” or “stunt” numbers; that 
while each has its place, the motto “We 
Build” should be applied to the de- 
velopment of music in the clubs and in 
their communities. The selection of an 
efficient song leader and assistant and 
the setting aside of a regular song 
period at each meeting are regarded by 
the committee as important. 

John McMillan, Montreal, Quebec, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Affairs for Canada, reported continued 
close interest in immigration, a vital 
Canadian problem. Extensive unoccu- 
pied lands and the bright promise for 
the farmer have commanded pressure 
for constructive policies, and cognizance 
has been taken in the House of Com- 
mons through an exhaustive study by 
a special committee. Kiwanis clubs, 
particularly in the West, have assisted 
tin making the newcomers more com- 
fortable and their outlook more attrac- 
tive. 

Assistance to families of deceased 
soldiers, promotion of the exercise of 
the franchise, city beautification, avia- 
tion, the observance of Canadian Citi- 
zenship and Canada-United States 
meetings are among the activities of 
various Canadian clubs. 

Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United States, 
reported widespread use of the Kiwanis 
pamphlet, “Outline on Citizenship,” 
two editions having been exhausted and 
the third soon to be ready for distribu- 
tion. It is being utilized by schools, 
Americanization and social committees, 
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American Legion posts and other pa- 
triotic organizations besides the clubs 
themselves. 

Crime and lawlessness, reforestation 
and conservation of our national re- 
sources, Commercial aviation, character 
education, inland waterways and fire 
prevention are among the subjects re- 
ceiving the attention of the committee. 
Articles on some have been published 
in The Kiwanis Magazine and others 
will be. “Judicial Education” is sug- 
gested as an additional field for future 
study. 

The Committee on Publicity, repre- 
sented by Clyde E. Brown, Napa, 
California, in the absence of Chairman 
James E. Fischer, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, reported its study revealed 
district publicity weakness and steps 
were taken to strengthen this link. 
Methods were recommended to the 
district organizations. 

The pre-eminence of the American 
newspaper in moulding public opinion 
was pointed out and also the fact that 
the newspaper editor desires news and 
will go more than half way to get it. 
Therefore, the responsibility for the 
dissemination of district and club news 
was shown as resting with the district 
and club. The committee holds that a 
club fails in its proper functions as a 
civic force if the public is not informed 
of its ideals, objects, purposes and ac- 
complishments. 

The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, J. Hayden Oliver, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman, reported the 
submission to each club of a question- 
naire for information as to its work 
for the under-privileged child; estab- 
lished direct contacts with clubs based 
on the returns; and worked also 
through district committees and officers. 
Ninety per cent of the clubs responding 
have good programs but the extent of 
personal service still leaves much to be 
desired. The contact with the district 
organizations proved especially produc- 
tive. 

Suggestions made by the committee 
were that clubs be urged to furnish 
information as to their activity, the 
adoption of a personal service program 
on the part of every club, and the 
adoption of programs calling for sus- 
tained effort throughout the year, but 
caution was urged against the lavish 
use of money and in the selection of 
children for whom personal service is 
to be given. 

Recommendations were that personal 
service by the individual Kiwanian for 
the individual child be continued as the 
foundation for all other under-privi- 
leged child work and that efforts be 
continued to function largely through 
the district organizations. 

A check-up by the Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement, 
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Joseph V. Hanna, New York City, 


Chairman, shows that districts for- 
mally at least, are 100 per cent or- 
ganized for vocational guidance and 
placement work. Bulletins were distri- 
buted carrying suggestions and, al- 
though a new objective, many clubs are 
carrying out comprehensive programs. 

The committee recommended that the 
work proceed in accordance with those 
principles established by the special 
committee that started it, that each 
Kiwanis district endeavor to stimulate 
each club in its jurisdiction, that each 
club have a separate Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Placement, that 
this work be not confused with that for 
the under-privileged child and that vo- 
cational placement be recognized as a 
part of vocational guidance and not as 
complete within itself. 


Conferences on Club Administration 


On Tuesday afternoon five Confer- 
ences on Club Administration were 
held. These were presided over by 
Kaywin Kennedy, Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, Charles E. Millikan, Los Angeles, 
California, William Y. Mills, King- 
ston, Ontario, Clarence R. Pugh, 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, and 
Curry W. Watson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Each conference had four subjects 
under discussion: “Strengthening Es- 
tablished Clubs,” “Indifferent Kiwan- 
ians,” “Selection of Committee Chair- 
men and Their Responsibilities,” and 
“Membership Development.” Leaders 
of discussion in these conferences in- 
cluded James A. Anderson, University, 
Alabama; Robert W. Chambers, 
Evansville, Indiana ; Henry Dormeyér, 
Lake View, Chicago, Illinois; Jerry 
Lammers, Wessington Springs, South 
Dakota; T. J. Talbert, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; James M. England, Dallas, 
Texas; William A. Lewis, Barrie, 
Ontario; Radford Moses, Washington, 
D. C.; Henry Peterson, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Albert Snedeker, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Theodore Geisel, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; George I. 
Hiller, Lakeland, Florida; Stephen E. 
Pawley, Asbury Park, New Jersey; 
Leo M. Snell, Syracuse, New York; 
Charles F. Walker, Portland, Oregon ; 
Fred C. Beans, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Gordon L. Hayes, Troy, New York; 
James E. Kelsey, Jersey City, New - 
Jersey ; D. D. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and W. G. Wuehrmann, El Paso, 
Texas. 

District Dinners 

Tuesday evening was a busy time 
for the districts—their annual dinners 
proved delightful affairs provocative of 
the finest kind of fellowship and min- 
gling with International representa- 
tives, district and club representatives 
and the ladies. All of the musical talent 
available at the convention was utilized 
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at these district dinners and it proved 
quite a test for even some of the pro- 
fessionals to make as many rounds as 
they did that night. See page 421 for 


a more complete story of these dinners. 


Conference on Recommendations for 
Nominations 

Following this was the Conference 
on Recommendations for Nominations, 
presided over by Past President John 
H. Moss, this conference being limited 
to three representatives from each dis- 
trict. 

President's Reception and Ball 

Then came the President’s Reception 
and Ball with the entire visiting dele- 
gation crowding the spacious Trianon 
ballroom in honor of President and 
Mrs. Henry C. Heinz. Every conven- 
tion adds more evidence that Kiwanians 
and their ladies like to dance. This 
reception and ball was a high spot in 
that fellowship that characterizes Ki- 
wanis membership. 


Addresses by Trustee Snell and 
Dr. MacKay 

“The Future of Kiwanis” was the 
topic discussed very ably by Interna- 
tional Trustee George E. Snell of 
Billings, Montana. His address ap- 
pears in this issue. 

Dr. John MacKay, President of 
Manitoba College, in his address “The 
New Era on the Pacific” discussed the 
development that is going on in all 
those countries touching on the Pacific 
Ocean. How Kiwanis can fit into this 
development program he told in his 
address, which will be published in the 
September issue. 


Financial Reports 

Reports were given by International 
Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman and 
International Trustee Horace W. Mc- 
David, Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. 

The reports of the Finance Commit- 
tee and Treasurer printed in the 
Seattle Convention Proceedings will 
bear the careful study warranted by the 
time, effort and thought these men have 
given to this vital feature of the Ki- 
wanis structure. Every Kiwanian con- 
tributes toward the service given to 
clubs and districts by the International 
organization and an understanding of 
how this trust is kept is essential to 
every well-informed Kiwanian. The 
financial structure of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional is sound, 


Winners in Various Contests 

Announcement of winners and pres- 
entation of trophies in the Attendance 
Contest by Russell S. Perkinson, Chair- 
man, and Efficiency Contest by Howard 
S. Smith, Chairman, and announcement 
of winners in the Editorial Contest by 
R. A. Grady, member of the Inter- 


national Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation, took up the balance of the 
morning. 

The lists of the winners in the vari- 
ous contests appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Conferences on Major Objectives 


For the second time at an Inter- 
national convention five Conferences on 
the Major Objectives of Kiwanis were 
held. These five objectives are capa- 
ble of very definite and practical appli- 
cation by the clubs and from the dis- 
cussions at these conferences there de- 
veloped a better understanding of what 
could be done, how to do it, and what 
should be eliminated in the matter of 
club activity. There will be a great 
wealth of ideas resulting from these 
conferences in the Convention Proceed- 
ings. It is also urged that a study be 
made of the printed reports of the In- 
ternational committees dealing with 
these objectives. 

The chairmen of the various con- 
ferences include R. L. Givens, Boise, 
Idaho; H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Howard T. Hill, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; Ernest F. McGregor, 
Norwalk, Connecticut ; and Homer H. 
Swaney, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Topics and leaders of discussion: 1. 
“Under-Privileged Child’”—Dr. Frank 
L. Ferren, Westbrook, Maine; William 
C. Meyer, Spokane, Washington; B. 
George Hansuld, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Frank Park, Hamilton, Ontario; and 
C. C. Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta. 2. 
“More Aggressive and Serviceable 
Citizenship’—Paul Becker, Newton, 
Iowa; Wilby G. Hyde, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, 
Wisconsin; William J. R. Sims, 
Phoenix, Arizona; and Arthur Ford, 
London, Ontario. 3. “Better Business 
Standards’—Ralph P. Loomis, Bell- 
ingham, Washington; John Stewart, 
Chicago, [Illinois ; Norton J. Williams, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Philip W. Win- 
ans, Walla Walla, Washington; and 
Max W. Winter, Casper, Wyoming. 
4. “Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment”—Marion Dietrich, Billings, 
Montana; Joseph V. Hanna, New 
York, New York; J. E. Meyers, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Charles Moore, 
Long Beach, California; and Jess 
Ragsdale, Butte, Montana. 5. “Rural 
Relations” —Walter Campbell, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Geo. A. Ewart, 
Regina, Saskatchewan ; Frank H. Jeter, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Paul V. 
Maris, Corvallis, Oregon; and Her- 
man H. Watson, Dallas, Georgia. 


Elections 


O. Samuel Cummings of Kansas 
City, Missouri, was elected Interna- 
tional President for the next adminis- 
tration year. The other officers elected 


were: James P. Neal, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, and Charles F. Adams, K. C., 
Calgary, Alberta, Vice-Presidents, 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, 
Nebraska, Treasurer; and Trustees 
elected were: Dr. William J. Carring- 
ton, Atlantic City, New Jersey; J. 
Randall Caton, Jr., Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; Arthur R. Ford, London, On- 
tario; Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, 
Wisconsin; Horace W. McDavid, 
Decatur, Illinois and Walter R. 
Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Contest on 1929 Convention City 

Milwaukee was recommended for the 
convention city for 1929. 

Detroit and Milwaukee were the 
contestants for the 1929 convention as 
Atlantic City withdrew. Both clubs 
were busy at their headquarters and 
representatives spoke on behalf of their 
respective cities. Past President John 
H. Moss presented the invitation for 
Milwaukee. This club had arranged 
a large stage setting with the word 
‘‘Milwaukee” in gigantic letters. Past 
President Victor M. Johnson spoke 
briefly on behalf of Detroit and then 
introduced Dr. George L. Nuckolls, 
member the Northwest Kiwanis club 
of Detroit, and formerly of Denver 
who presented the invitation for De- 
troit. He is rector of the Grand River 
Avenue Methodist Church and a popu- 
lar orator. District Governor C. E. 
Fox of the Ohio District seconded this 
invitation. Mme. Leone Kruse, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera Company and 
daughter of the President of the Ki- 
wanisClub of Petoskey, Michigan, sang 
an invitation song. 


Address by Dean Clark 


Dr. Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of 
Men at the University of Illinois, gave 
an address on this last morning of the 
convention on the subject, “Youth, 
Character and the Home.” His address 
will appear in the September issue. 


Summary by Trustee Gorman 


International Trustee Michael Gor- 
man prepared a summary of all ses- 
sions of the convention, which was 
printed and distributed on the last day. 


“Orientale” 


The “Orientale,” a spectacle that 
was splendidly staged Wednesday 
evening when the audience was trans- 
ported to the Orient, was a romance 
of China and India directed by Lachlan 
J. Shanahan; orchestra and chorus 
directed by Kiwanian John Spargur, 
and ballet dancers trained and directed 
by Patricia Perry; scenery by Jacob 
Elshin. The part of Prince Nataraja 
of Siam was taken by Kiwanian Percy 
J. Perry; Princess Kama, daughter of 
the Prince, Thirza Cawsey; Captain 
Fenton, lover of the princess, Ralph 
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Boyer; the Fortune Teller, Kiwanian 
Robert Bushee. The prologue was 
given by Rev. Dr. Cleveland Klei- 
hauer of the University, Seattle, club. 
It was a very colorful pageant and the 
house was filled. Kiwanian C. O. 
Dignan, Seattle, was chairman of this 
teature. 
Ladies’ Entertainment 

A variety of fine entertainment was 
planned for the ladies at the convention 
under the general chairmanship of Mrs. 
Clare Kinne, of Seattle. The large 
attendance of ladies at this convention 

more than at any previous time— 
remarkable considering the dis- 
tances that travelled. The in- 
terest of so many ladies gives some 
indication of how Kiwanis is so much 
a tamily affair. 

In addition to the dancing and the 
President's Reception and Ball there 
were three major events for them, in- 
cluding the reception and tea in honor 
of Mrs. Henry C. Heinz and all other 
visiting ladies at the Seattle Golf Club 
arranged by the Kiwanis ladies, a re- 


was 
were 


ception and tea at the Inglewood 
Country Club through the courtesy of 
the Rotary Club of Seattle, and 


through the courtesy of the Kiwanis 
Club of Bremerton, a trip to Bremerton 
was arranged which included a visit 
at the Navy Yard, and tea on board the 
U.S. Battleship Idaho. 

Mrs. Frank B. Carter was chairman 
of the ladies at the Seattle Golf Club. 

Mrs. E. S. Goodwin was chairman 
of the Rotary tea for all Kiwanis 
ladies at the Inglewood Country Club. 

The Bremerton Kiwanis club had 
charge of the Bremerton trip, arranged 
through the courtesy of the officers of 
the Navy Yard. President Earle Brown 


of Bremerton was chairman. Co- 
operating in the arrangements for 


this event were committees of the Bre- 
merton Kiwanis ladies, headed by Mrs. 
Sam Josephson. Mrs. Xura Case 
was Chairman of the Seattle Ladies’ 
Committee, codperating with the Bre- 
merton ladies in this event. The 
baskets of flowers, sent to each lady’s 
room by the Seattle Lions Club were a 
gracious courtesy greatly appreciated 
by the ladies. Mrs. William H. Har- 


mer was the chairman in charge. 


Kiwanis International Golf 
Tournament 


The afternoon of the last day of the 
convention was taken up with the Ki- 
wanis International Golf Tournament. 
The complete story of this feature will 
be found on page 414. 


In General 


The administration of every detail 
of the convention was extremely 
smooth. There were adequate hotel 
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accommodations, the weather was ideal, 
there were more opportunities for sight- 
seeing before and after than anyone 
had time for, and the special telephone 
system, roominess of the executive 
offices, the great number of automobiles 
furnished by the people of Seattle, the 
street and hotel decorations, the many 
delightful parts of the program and 
the wonderful hospitality of the Seattle 
club, all contributed towards making 
this convention the success it was. 

Telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived from Rotary International, 
Lions International, The Cooperative 
Club International, National Exchange 
Club, Optimist International, Civitan 
International, International Round 
Table and Zonta International. 


O. Samuel Cummings 


(From page 400) 


and I went back to Washington to be- 
gin editing and Sam went back to Chi- 
cago to begin secretarying. 

There were no rules or precedents 
for either as we were each creating new 
jobs. We stepped on each other’s toes 
from the start and then began a series 
of letters between us. We lay awake 
nights trying to think up new insults 
for each other. Then we met at a 
Kiwanis function in Buffalo. We went 
upstairs to a hotel room and locked the 
door, throwing the key out of the win- 
dow so that the victor could not walk 
away and leave the corpse of the loser! 
After two hours we came out of the 
room bosom friends for life. But I'll 
tell the world Sam will fight! I know! 

When he resigned the secretaryship 
of Kiwanis, he entered the life in- 
surance business as a partner of the 
late Orville Thorp, of Dallas, Texas, 
then a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Kiwanis International. Follow- 
ing two years association with two 
Florida enterprises, during which time 
he served as president of a Real Estate 
Board and as a director of the Florida 
Association of Real Estate Boards, he 
was induced to return to his old com- 
pany, the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, as one of the officials at the 
home office, which position he now 
holds. 

In his chosen field Sam is nationally 
known. He has served as an officer 
of local Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions, and on the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. He is at present the 
Director of the School of Life Insur- 
ance of the Kansas City School of 
Commerce of Lincoln and Lee Uni- 
versity and is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Kansas City. He is 
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also known as a speaker on life insur- 
ance subjects, a contributor to life in- 
surance publications, and is the author 
of a text on life insurance selling. 

In addition to his major business 
connection, Sam serves as the president 
of one real estate company, the vice- 
president of another and as a director 
of two additional business enterprises. 

This is not an epitaph, rather a 
monograph. Yet there are ten accom- 
plishments of Sam Cummings in Ki- 
wanis which I think should be known 
to every Kiwanian on the continent. 
They are flowers sent to the living 
rather than heaped on the grave. 
Others may deserve a part of the credit, 
but they are essentially Sam’s own 
accomplishments. 

1. Established the Headquarters’ 
Office for Kiwanis in 1918, and created 
its departmental plan of organization 
during his term of office as Secretary. 

2. There were 73 clubs, with 7900 
members, when Sam accepted the sec- 
retaryship ; 533 clubs and 47,970 mem- 
bers when he resigned, three years 
later. 

3. The greatest year of growth in 
the history of Kiwanis was during his 
term of office in the Convention Year 
1920-21. 266 clubs were built and 
19,429 members added to the organ- 
ization. 

4. He wrote all of the original in- 
formative and inspirational Kiwanis 
literature. 

§. He created personally the pres- 
ent expanded plan of district organiza- 
tion. The original plan called for only 
a district governor. He expanded the 
plan to include lieutenant governor, 
district secretary and treasurer, and 
district trustees, which was later con- 
firmed by proper amendment to our 
Constitution. 

6. He personally presided at organ- 
ization meetings of 21 of our 29 Ki- 
wanis districts. 

7. He perfected our Kiwanis exten- 
sion plan, and organized the field staff. 

8. He assisted in the establishment 
and development of our Kiwanis 
MaGazineE. 

9. He introduced the plan of adopt- 
ing objectives for each Kiwanis year, 
and is personally responsible for three 
of the five present objectives. 

10. He has served officially on the - 
Board of Trustees, either as Secretary 
or Trustee, longer than any other Ki- 
wanian up to this time. He is now 
serving his eighth convention on the 
Board, having served in part, or all, 
of nine out of the thirteen calendar 
years of our history. 

Sam the Man is no different from 
Sam the Kiwanian. He is round- 
tummied, with a hearty laugh and the 
warm hand clasp which goes with those 
well fed fellows. At the public func- 
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tion he is as dignified as a tree full of 
owls and in his social intercourse one 
of the most genial fellows who ever 
lived. 

Sam has the faculty of logically 
thinking all the way through a proposi- 
tion which makes. him the marvellous 
organizer and executive he is. When 
he begins to study a proposition he 
knows it from the first cost of its raw 
material to the freight rate on the 
finished product to its most remote 
market. 

If I were to pick out Sam’s most 
marked characteristic, I would say that 
he has the best card-indexed mind 
with which I have ever come in con- 
tact. 

I believe every International Presi- 
dent will join heartily in the statement 
that Sam comes to the International 
Presidency with the most perfect equip- 
ment of any man who ever held that 
high position. 

As my finish—not Sam’s—let me 
quote from a moss covered grave stone 
in the cemetery of the little village 
where I was born: “None knew him 
but to love him.” 





Citizenship—Its Oppor- 
tunity and Use 
(From page 398) 


the slaves of his time were human be- 
ings. The slaves of our time are oil, 
gas, coal and water turned into steam 
or electricity that do the work that 
thousands of hands had done a few 
years ago, and the result is that this 
civilization is a fast, furious thing, so 
fast and furious that we become in- 
tolerant of anything that impedes us, 
intolerant of anything that differs with 
us. 


Value of Service Clubs 


We need great service organizations 
to call us back to the basic principles 
that underly the history of the rise of 
man from the jungle to his present 
state. In this age these great organ- 
izations are doing the work that must 
be done by somebody somewhere. When 
the business men of America in great 
service organizations like this, recog- 
nize the call of duty as citizens, to look 
after those who are in need, to upbuild 
the community life in which they live— 
when that sort of movement is on in 
America the future of America is 
headed in the right direction. For citi- 
zenship is progress. It is not hard set 
and congealed. It moves. Men who 
are contented seldom advance. Intel- 
ligent discontent is the salvation of 
the world. 

The poor man wants to be rich; and 
the rich man wants to be happy. The 


peasant wants power; and the King 
dreams of contentment. Everybody 
wants something he does not have. 
That makes him move and struggle, 
and as he moves and struggles he de- 
velops. 


What Is Greatness 


What is it that makes a man or a 
woman really great, really valuable in 
the country? Is it his body? If that 
were true, then a Dempsey or a Tun- 
ney would be the greatest of men. Is 
it his mind? Then a Bernard Shaw 
or a Maeterlinck would be the heroes 
of the world. Is it his wealth? Then 
a Morgan or a Rockefeller would be 
the dominant character of civilization. 

No, the thing that makes men really 
great, the thing that makes men really 
live in the hearts of their countrymen 
and in the world after they are gone 
are those simple virtues of the heart— 
honesty, fair play, a tolerance for 
others, a willingness to help those who 
need help and are less fortunate. Those 
are the simple virtues of the heart, so 
simple that the most humble and the 
most ignorant can understand how to 
practice them, and the most noble and 
the most wise have never been able to 
improve them. Those are the under- 
lying principles upon which the history 
otf the rise of man to this hour has been 
based. The day we cast them aside and 
undertake to set up new gods and new 
ideals, that day will our civilization 
be on the downward path. 

But the Kiwanians seem to know that 
the citizenship of the future depends to 
a large extent upon how well the home, 
the church, the school and the leaders 
of the community prepare the youth of 
today for the work of tomorrow. That 
seems to be the dominant nature of their 
work. And it is because of that that 
they have flourished and grown until 
they are one of the great forces in this 
country — voluntary, without reward 
except that greatest of all rewards, 
which comes from a knowledge of serv- 
ice rendered where service was needed. 


It is not enough for a man to be 
merely a member of a great service or- 
ganization. There is a vast difference 
between men and institutions. Think 
of the difference in the men of the 
ministry, between the preacher who is a 
hypocrite as compared with the preach- 
er who is the sainted servant of God. 
Think of the difference in the men of 
the medical profession, when the phy- 
sician is a quack as compared with a 
scientific student of health and food to 
cure and prevent disease. Think of the 
legal profession when it is exemplified 
by the legal shark on the one hand and 
the just and upright judge on the 
other. Think of the difference in the 
standing of the banking profession 
when the banker is an embezzler of 
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funds, and when he is the conscien- 
tious, conservative investor of those 
funds in the community. 


Membership. in an_ organization 
means an opportunity to render service 
in accordance with the ideals of that 
organization, and the Kiwanis clubs of 
America today are what they are, be- 
cause of what members of that order 
have done. Great and glorious as is 
your history, it can be made greater 
only by yourselves; it can come down 
only by yourselves and those who shall 
follow you. The inStitution which you 
represent here tonight is one made up 
of men who voluntarily do those things 
because of their love of duty as Amer- 
ican citizens, whether they be on this 
side of the line or across on the other 
side of the line. 


A few years ago the State of Colo- 


rado had a great Governor, Alva 
Adams. He gave voice to a statement, 


“A man’s heart is his world. If his 
heart is right he can be happy any- 
where.” 

Holding the position I do, I think I 
would hardly dare close my remarks 
without calling your attention to that 
other duty of citizenship which at one 
time in our history was the greatest of 
all, and that is the duty of passing on 
to those who come after you a govern- 
ment with a history and a tradition that 
will be the inspiration you found when 
you came on the stage of action as 
citizens. 


Intelligent Voting Is Important 


Sometimes I hear men in this State 
and in this country—and [ doubt not 
you have them in Canada, who say that 
they do not bother to vote, that it does 
not make any difference to them who 
is in office, they have to make their 
livelihood just the same, and so on— 
really it does not make any difference. 
Have you ever stopped to think what 
a tribute that kind of a statement is to 
the stability of government? If we 
lived in a country where the value of 
the dollar fluctuated with the election, 
the defeat of certain men to office—as 
the value of the franc, the mark, the 
lire, or the ruble has fluctuated in 
Europe for the past ten or fifteen years 
with the election or defeat of certain 
men, you would know then whether 
or not it was important to vote. It is in 
the hour of pride, the hour of stability, 
in the hour of greatest safety that the 
lurking, creeping dangers get into the 
very foundations of your government 
and sap them away and the whole struc- 
ture is undermined. 

We need, as we never needed before, 
intelligent citizenship at the polls— 
not a citizenship that is blind—not one 
that is led by a party label—not one 
that takes even the word of a news- 
paper. We need the citizenship that 
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thinks for itself and acts for the good 
of its country, and thereby maintaining 
in office or putting out of office, or 
putting into office, men who will keep 
the government in such a condition that 
it will be safe even for the country 
when those who shall forget their 
duties do not vote when they need to 
vote. 

The greatness and glory of citizen- 
ship on both sides of the line are due 
to the fact that you have governments 
that are stable and stand as rocks, so 
strong that you do not even notice 
them; not afraid of rebellion; being 
overturned, or even being endangered. 
When the time appointed by law comes 
for you to register your civic duty at 
the polls, you ought to live up to the 
primal duty of citizenship by the elec- 
tion of men and women to office who 
will hold high the standard and the 
flag of the land in which you live. 


Place for a Tolerant Citizenship 

No stream ever rises above its source. 
The standard of national citizenship 
above the standard of 
It is for the private 
citizens of America to determine by 
their actions, by their ideals, by their 
purposes, what the citizenship of their 
nation will be. I plead tonight for a 
moment for a citizenship that will be 
tolerant of the ideals and purposes of 
the peoples of other parts of the world. 
I plead for an understanding attitude 
of mind toward our neighbors in every 


can never rise 
the private citizen. 


part of Europe. I want the world to 
look upon this republic and our neigh- 
bors across the line, as an illustration, 


as a silent example of what two great 
peop les that understand one saath’ 
can do to maintain the to have 
mutual prosperity and mutual develop- 
ment, to develop that spirit of brother- 
hood between their people that should 


~ 


peace, 


be the spirit ruling every country in 
the world as regarding every other 


country. 

We can do more to influence the 
peace of mankind by our silent exam- 
ple than we can ever do with guns and 
ammunition, ships and arms. 

The American government, set up 
140 years ago, with its ideals of liberty 
for the private citizen has become the 
model for other governments since that 
time. Seldom have we unleashed the 
guns or taken our swords, and then 
only for a little while. Our real power 
and influence in the history of the world 
has not been by force, but by our silent 
example. 

Growing Up 

The meaning of citizenship as ex- 
emplified by the flag, has changed gen- 
erally throughout the history of my 
own country. I speak not in any spirit 
of boasting to our Canadian friends, 
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but rather in a spirit of the history. 
I remind you that the flag that we hold 
aloft in this country today does not 
mean the same thing to the world that 
it meant when it was first flung to the 
breeze. It means the same thing to us 
probably, but it does not mean the same 
thing to the world. If. you saw a 
mother and her small boy at the age 
of eight or nine years and you wanted 
to make her happy, what would you 
tell her? You would say, “I saw your 
boy. He is well and strong.” That 
is what she wants to hear about him 
when he is a young boy. But if you 
saw that boy when he is graduating 
from college, and then you saw his 
mother, what would you tell her, that 
he was big and strong? Not at all. 
You would say, “I saw your boy. He 
is a brilliant young man. He is going 
to do great things in the world.” That 
is what she wants to hear about him 
then. If you saw her when her hair 
had turned to silver and she was going 
down the other side of life, and you 
saw her boy at the age of forty or forty- 
five, would it make her happy to tell 
her that he was a big strong man? Not 
at all. That he was a brilliant man? 
No. You would say, “I saw your boy. 
I was in the community where he lives. 
He is a noble man. He is a man that 
everybody loves. He is a man to whom 
anyone would turn in time of trouble, 
because they would find in him a help- 
ing hand.” That is what she wants to 
hear about him at that age in life. And 
so when that flag was first flung to 
the breeze it told of a young republic 
that was able to stand alone among 
the nations of the world and hold up 
its own theories of government. But, 
forty or fifty years later it told not only 
of a young nation that could stand 
alone, but it told of a government un- 
der which had developed some of the 
finest statesmen the world had seen, the 
greatest development in the history of 
mankind, of the natural resources of 
the country. But what about it today ? 
Does it tell merely of our 120 millions 
of people, great wealth and power, 
great leaders and inventors in every 
kind of activity and walk of life? It 
tells more than that. It tells of a great 
country whose people have liberty 
within their own borders, who are 
anxious to see that liberty which we 
enjoy, enjoyed by all the other peoples 
of earth that want it, and that we stand 
ready not only to keep tyranny out of 
our own land, but to lend a helping 
hand when necessity requires to those 
who struggle against tyranny -any- 
where on the face of the earth. May 
we always have that spirit of lending 
a helping hand to those who need help, 
and never a grasping hand that would 
seize territory or trade by force of arms. 
That is what makes a flag great in the 
eyes of the world. 
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A Year of Distinctive 
Accomplishment 


(From page 391) 
cere thanks and appreciation. Your 
loyalty and ability, your consecration 
to the high ideals of Kiwanis, has 
lighted the way and given an inspira- 
tion to others to carry on. Whatever 
success may have marked my admin- 
istration as your president has been 
made possible only by your whole- 
hearted codperation, your wise counsel, 
and assistance. And, to the thousands 
of Kiwanians I have met upon my 
official visits to every part of the con- 
tinent, I would offer my thanks here 
for their hospitality, their friendship, 
and their enthusiasm. Such contacts 
have been rendered beautiful indeed by 
the knowledge that we were fellow 
laborers in a worthy cause. 


HE times we live in tend toward 

materialism. The development of 
industry and science in this age of 
speed has created an era of restless- 
ness. The world needs the tempering, 
refining influence of such agencies as 
the Kiw anis clubs. It needs a fellow- 
ship which will take a man’s thoughts 
from his desk and turn them toward 
affairs less selfish. 

Kiwanis justifies its existence, not by 
high-sounding platitudes and appealing 
sentiment, but by actual accomplish- 
ments. There is the yardstick by which 
the Kiwanis club is measured in the 
public mind. 

The record of Kiwanis speaks for 
itself. During the year 1927, the ac- 
complishments of Kiwanis, as revealed 
by the reports of the clubs, show the 
participation of clubs in 35,000 activi- 
ties. ‘They included work for the un- 
der-privileged child; town and country 
relations; vocational guidance and 
placement ; work for better citizenship ; 
educational assistance; work for boys 


and girls; assistance to the needy; en- 
couragement of civic activities and im- 
provements; and scores of others. Not 


every club faced the same demands; 
not all found the same opportunity. 
But all over the land the record shows 
that Kiwanis has made its impress upon 
its city by some work well performed. 
The record, in detail, is given in the 
Kiwanis Activities which has been sent 
to every club. It is a record of high 
achievement. These are the tangible 
evidences of our efforts, but the real 
worth of Kiwanis is to be found in the 
hearts and minds of Kiwanians who 
have impressed themselves upon their 
communities. 


A Material Age 


In this age where material progress 
is the prime measurement of success in 
life, we are prone to become so devoted 
to things temporal that we lose sight 
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of the amenities of life. We become 
wrapped up in making money, in build- 
ing up business, in controlling politics. 
We become self-centered and _ self- 
conscious. We find ourselves each in 
the center of his own circle of selfish 
interest, selfish ambition. 

Selfishness is the food upon which 
bolshevism and communism thrive; 
selfishness has been the source of all 
bickering and misunderstanding and 
trouble since the world began. It has 
ruined more homes and blighted more 
hopes than all the wars of history. The 
only remedy for selfishness is the be- 
nign influence of friendship and fel- 
lowship. Through friendly associa- 
tion we escape from ourselves and be- 
come interested in others. Fraternity 
is inherent in mankind; it marks the 
difference between civilization and bar- 
barism. No man can live unto him- 
self and fill the place in the world that 
rightfully is his; no man can think 
only of himself and do his duty to- 
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King Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 
Kiwanians stopping at the 
hotel kindly designate that 

> they are Kiwanians when 
registering. 


P. K. Hunt, Manager, 


while unwilling to support and defend 
it. 


Kiwanis Clubs Provide Codperation 
wn Civic Service 





OF AMERICA 


5 tte tee aed 


Lethargy and indifference toward 
the public good are the curse of our ——___—_—. 
present life. Too many of us are con- 
tent to let someone else assume the re- 
sponsibilities of community service, 
assist worthy charities, bear the burden 
of the affairs of city and of state and 
nation. Many are guilty of this neglect 
because they have not been aroused to 
a consciousness of their duty. Many “ccncncseccaccecccesessccsseccceseesssesseseseseesscssceeseessessssessesaseenans® 
have never tasted the sweets of service, 
never known the joy of fellowship. It CRUISE 
is such agencies as Kiwanis that are \\ () R L $1000 to 
prov iding this opportunity to men of $2500 
affairs, offering them a medium of 
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‘The EMERSON Hotel. 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


Live Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs Indicatea Live Town 


EUSTIS offers every facility for 
the business man at play. Fine 
roads, sporty golf links, Fishing, 
Hunting, Trapshooting, Boat- 
ing, Good Hotels, Churches, 
Schools—and the best of people. 











Kiwanians and Rotarians will 
be among friends the moment 
you reach Eustis. 


Including hotels, drives,etc.,by superb new ss‘‘C — it 
17,000 tons. Leave New York Jan. 16, Havana, Panama, 
Los Angeles, Hawaii, Japan, HongKong, Manila, Bangkok. 





service, ennobling their lives and awak- 
ening them to the real joy of living. 

It is astonishing how quickly the 
average business man awakens to the 
interest in public service, once he is 
shown the way and offered the sup- 
port and codperation of his fellows. He 
might be hesitant to undertake such 
work alone, but he will give enthusi- 
astic and efficient service as one of a 
group. His Kiwanis club provides 
that codperation and support; he is no 
longer an individual, striving to solve 
a problem alone. 


The Influence of Kiwanis 


IWANIS occupies a strategic posi- 
tion today. With its 100,000 
members; strong, virile, influential, 
business and professional men, schooled 
in the strength of fellowship and the 
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philosophy of the Golden Rule; with 


a keen consciousness of the responsibil- 
ity of citizenship and with confidence 
in combined power, its influence should 
be a most constructive force in a rest- 
less age. The first requisite of suc- 
cess in any forward movement is lead- 
ership, and Kiwanis is capable of sup- 


plying leaders for every worthy cause. 
It has been said that: 


“There is an aristocracy of blood ; 
There is an aristocracy of brains; 
There is an aristocracy of culture ; 


An aristocracy of wealth.” 


But, with the new spirit of altruism, of 


which Kiwanis has ever been an ex- 


ponent, a new aristocracy has risen 
the aristocracy of service. 

May I close this with a bit of verse 
by Edgar A. Guest, poet of the people, 
whose words have cheered the hearts 
of many thousands, and inspired them 
to think not always of themselves, but 


sometimes of others: 
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“He does not serve who gathers gold 
Nor does he serve whose life is told 
In selfish conflicts he has won, 

Or deeds of skill that he has done. 
But he does serve who now and then 
Helps along his fellow men. 

The world needs real men today, 
Red-blooded men along Life’s way, 


With cheerful smiles and willing 
hands, 

And that true faith which under- 
stands 


The beauty of a simple deed, 

Which helps another’s hour of need. 

Strong men to stand beside the weak, 

Kind men to listen when others speak, 

True men to keep the country’s laws, 

Protect its honor and its cause. 

Men who bravely play Life’s game, 

Nor ask reward of gold or fame. 

Teach me then to live the best I can 

And help to cheer my fellow man. 

Teach me to lose my selfish need 

And glory in that greater deed 

Which smooths the road and lights 
the day, 

To all that perchance come my way.” 
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Kiwanis International 
Golf Match at Seattle 
(From page 414) 


The International Committee on 
Convention Program is to be congratu- 
lated on the splendid success which 
attended the first International Ki- 
wanis tournament. George Wolf, mem- 
ber of the committee, who took care of 
the details of the tournament, was not 
able to make the trip to Seattle and so 
a lot of extra work was thrown on the 
genial Dr. Hammond. A word of spe- 
cial commendation is due to smiling 
Bill Peterson of the Seattle club. Bill 
plays a rotten brand of golf but he cer- 
tainly knows how to organize a tourna- 
ment. Bill and his committee made it 
possible for over 800 visiting golfers to 
enjoy their favorite pastime at many of 
the beautiful golf courses in and 
around Seattle as well as working out 
the final details for the tournament 
and his advice and experience will be 
very valuable to the committee who 
will be in charge at Milwaukee in 
1929. 


All Kiwanis Night a Success 


Clubs in ~All Parts of Continent Tune in on Program 


HE great number of telegrams 

that were received at Seattle, tell- 

ing of club meetings and inter- 
club meetings held at various hours to 
tune in on “All Kiwanis Night” at the 
convention, gave indication of how 
great a success this part of the program 
really is. 

Preparatory to the event, the Inter- 
national Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations, Wendell C. Thomas, San Jose, 
California, Chairman, had issued two 
bulletins giving complete and detailed 
suggestions as to how the clubs could 
function and tune in on the convention. 


It would take pages to quote from 
the many telegrams received telling of 
these enthusiastic meetings but the fol- 
lowing telegram sent to President 
Heinz by the Kiwanis Club of Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, is worthy of publication 
because this club, the farthest east from 
Seattle, held its meeting after mid- 
night: 

“From the most easterly point at 
which Kiwanis is represented, the offi- 
cers and members of the Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, club, send greetings and assur- 
ance of loyalty to you and other Inter- 
national officers assembled for the an- 
nual convention, and particularly to 


our good friend, John Moss. We are 
observing ‘All Kiwanis Night’ at a 
banquet Monday night, followed by a 
dance which will be stopped at 12:15, 
Atlantic Time, to enable us to observe 
‘Zero Hour.’ Our thoughts will be 
with you and our 100,000 confreres at 
that time. Regret exceedingly that dis- 
tance and expense made it impossible to 
send delegates to Seattle. Best wishes 
for a successful convention.” 

“Tt can be done” is the spirit in- 
dicated by the enthusiasm of this club. 

Considerable publicity was received 
in the local newspapers as a result of 
these “All Kiwanis Night” meetings. 
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Cartoon which appeared in the Columbus, Ohio, Sunday Dispatch, giving publicity to the “All Kiwanis Night” meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Columbus. 
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Editorial on Administra- 


tion of Henry C. Heinz 


From the Atlanta, Georgia, 
Constitution, July 2; 1928 

“The retirement of Henry C. Heinz 
as International President of the Ki- 
wanis organization marks a year of 
unprecedented accomplishment. 

“At the Twelfth Annual Convention 
held last week in Seattle it was gen- 
erally conceded by the 5,000 delegates 
who attended from all sections of the 
United States and Canada that the 
regime of International President 
Heinz was noteworthy from every 
standpoint. 


“In his message to the assembled , 
representatives he pointed out that the | 


record of the year disclosed participa- 
tion of the various clubs in 35,000 
activities. They included work for the 
under-privileged child; town and coun- 
try relations; vocational guidance and 
placement ; work for better citizenship ; 


educational assistance; work for boys | 


and girls; encouragement of civic clubs 
and scores of others. 


“During his term in office, President 


Heinz traveled over 40,000 miles in 
extending the work of this great or- 
ganization. 

“The tribute which came to him at 
Seattle was a recognition of leadership 
which in point of personality, punch 
and progress will instill into the more 
than 100,000 members of that great 
organization a new spirit of construc- 
tiveness. 

“Under the guiding hand of Henry 


Heinz in International Kiwanis work | 


all service clubs have been lifted to 
a higher level of public usefulness. 


“He has shown that back of the smile | 


there 


is substance and that the out- | 


stretched hand means uplift as well as | 


good fellowship.” 





Seattle Comes Through 


i oe following editorial appeared | 


in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Saturday, June 23: 

“Seattle ‘comes through’ again. 
With, seemingly, little time, and be- 
fore a spadeful of earth had been 
moved or a piece of steel ordered, we 
promised Kiwanis International that 
we would have a civic auditorium ready 
for their use if they would choose this 
city as their 1928 meeting place. 

“They acted upon the promise. The 
building was ready. While it was not 
entirely finished as to detail, it was 
wholly serviceable, and evoked un- 
stinted praise from visiting delegates. 
They will return home with the happy 
report that the Seattle public and Pa- 
cific Northwest Kiwanians kept their 
faith. 





“This is an inspiring civic achieve- 
ment which ought to silence critics who 
have continually ‘sniped’ at those in- 
dividuals and organizations most active 
in advancing the enterprise. These 
have been divided into two general 
classes: The esthetes who would be 
satisfied with nothing less artistic or 
expensive than a Taj Mahal, and the 
chronic knockers who seem only to be 
able to resort to opposition when they 
lose the power of dictation. 

“Seattle has not quite learned the 
lesson of teamwork. Our leaders are 
not lacking in vision, our organizations 
are moved by a high order of enter- 
prise, but as a team, in the great com- 
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petitive tug-of-war between cities, we 
are a little slow to appreciate the ad- 
vantage of pulling together. 


“Sometimes the slacking is political, 
as in the case of the municipal airport. 
Again it is due to selfish interest, sec- 
tional jealousy or personal obstinacy. 


“But we are rapidly learning the 
game. In the auditorium we have an 
excellent example of what can be ac- 
complished by even a reasonable con- 
cert of action. 

“What may we not achieve when, 
soon, as a community, we devote our- 
selves completely, wholly and unequi- 
vocally to our civic objectives ?” 
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Annual Report of the 
International Secretary 
(From page 420 


the auditor’s report, a copy of which is sent 
to the President and to each member of the 
committee, 

The International Council was held in 
Chicago, December 8, 9, and 1o, 1927. From 
the standpoint of developing and training 
leadership, this is probably the most sig- 
nificant meeting of the year. The Inter- 
national ofhcers, past presidents, and district 
governors, with the International committee 
chairmen as invited guests, study together 
the work and problems of Kiwanis and de- 
velop the leadership to be passed on to dis- 
tricts and clubs for their new administrative 
years beginning January 1. For three days 
these leaders sit together for hours in the 
interests of Kiwanis and the carefully pre- 
pared papers and the exchange of experi- 
ences and discussions provide one of the 
finest means for insuring exceptional dis- 
trict administration and further progress in 
Kiwanis. The International also 
held a meeting on June 18 at Seattle. 

The Secretary gives personal attention to 
all these meetings, in the development of 
the orders of business and the accumulation 
of necessary data in the planning for the 
meetings themselves and in the later execu- 
tive action and correspondence required by 
the action taken. The steady increase of 
business cared for at these meetings means 
an ever enlarging responsibility for the 
Secretary. 


Council 


Ill. International Committees 


Our International committees have given 
and helpful leadership to the 
phases of work for which they are re- 
sponsible. This faithful work has brought 
results in additional coéperation of similar 
district committees and in the enlarged func- 
tioning of club committees. This extensive 
committee activity enlarges the scope of our 
organization and contributes no little to the 
increased volume of accomplishments by the 
committees of our clubs. As the reports of 
these committees are made available in 
printed form and are permanently recorded 
in the convention proceedings, it is unneces- 
sary for the Secretary to add to what must 
be a rather extensive report by including 
reference to the the committees. 
He would, however, express his appreciation 
of the extensive amount of work they have 
accomplished in which he has endeavored to 
lend his most earnest coéperation. He as- 
sures all that he has appreciated the manner 
in which they have all received his sugges- 
tions. 


aggressive 


work of 


1. Committee Meetings 
(These will be listed in the Convention 
Proceedings. ) 


2. Committee Bulletins 

Here should be emphasized the statement 
already made in this report that the sugges- 
tions furnished clubs through committee bul- 
letins were never more appreciated and 
never more used by our clubs. The com- 
mittees have prepared their bulletins and 
suggestions with great care and no leader 
or committee, however experienced, can af- 
ford to disregard these. They are not repeti- 
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tions of former material, they are prepared 
through careful study of the activities and 
needs of clubs in the line of work with 
which each committee is connected. 

These bulletins, form letters, etc., how- 
ever, represent only a small part of the cor- 
respondence carried on by these committees. 
Thousands of personal letters have been 
written in the further promotion of the com- 
mittee work and in response to the increas- 
ing number of letters of inquiry sent to the 
committees by the clubs. 


IV. Bulletins of the Secretary 


The Secretary has continued the policy 
which has been proved valuable by experi- 
ence. He has forwarded to the clubs two 
bulletins each month. One of these is sent 
out on the 16th of the month with miscel- 
laneous information and suggestions which 
should reach the clubs in an official way, and 
the other on the sth of the month which 
includes suggestions for activities, programs, 
club bulletins, etc. These latter suggestions 
are gathered from reports and other informa- 
tion that comes to International Head- 
quarters in many ways. 

To aid clubs in making advance plans in 
regard to programs and activities, a quarter- 
ly bulletin is sent to the clubs which out- 
lines suggestions for a three months’ period. 
We believe this bulletin influences many 
clubs to adopt a policy proved advisable by 
experience for the planning of their activi- 
ties and meetings well in advance. This 
contributes to the improvement and diversifi- 
cation of the programs at the club meetings 
and of the activities carried on by the clubs. 

A monthly district bulletin to district gov- 
ernors is sent out on the 26th of each month 
and copies of this are sent to all other dis- 
trict officers so that they have the same 
information and suggestions that go to the 
district governors. This bulletin deals with 
matters pertaining to district administra- 
tion and the relation of the districts to the 
work of contacting with the clubs. 


V. District Administration 


l. District Conventions 

One of the marked outstanding character- 
istics of the district conventions last fall was 
the increased time to the confer- 
ences and round table discussion. This was 
influenced by the large provision for confer- 
the International Convention at 

We believe the additional con- 
ferences being provided at district conven- 


devoted 


ences at 
Memphis. 


tions will assist in making these conventions 
of still larger value to our organization in 
practical suggestions for club functioning 
and actiyities. 


2. Meetings of District Boards of 
Trustees 

Again this vear all districts held the first 
meeting of their boards of district trustees 
for the new administrative year during the 
month of January. Even more than last 
year, these meetings were held prior to the 
middle of the month, which made the meet- 
ings of the greatest possible value to the 
work of the new district year. In some dis- 
tricts there is still a lack of appreciation that 
the board of district trustees has a definite 
responsibility for the planning and progress 
of the district work. All district trustees 
must be led to appreciate that they are not 
to be “dummy directors.” 
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VI. International Headquarters 


The work at International Headquarters 
during the past year has increased in both 
volume and complexity. We are constantly 
reminded by the remarks of our visitors that 
there are few members that have any ade- 
quate realization of the extent of the work 
and responsibilities of International Head- 
quarters, 

Our enlarged staff has continued with us 
throughout the year without any change in 
personnel. This is of evident value to our 
work. Your Secretary would acknowledge 
the loyalty, coéperation and faithfulness of 
all staff men and field representatives, as 
well as the many other workers of our Head- 
quarters. 

Your Secretary would make special men- 
tion of his genuine gratitude for the excep- 
tional services of Assistant George W. Kim- 
ball as his co-laborer. He has been untiring 
and efficient in his responsible duties in giv- 
ing direct supervision to the detailed work 
of all departments including the building of 
the semi-annual budgets and their control 
throughout the administrative year. With 
his increased experience the Assistant Sec- 
retary has been able to care for all these 
details in a more complete manner than any 
previous year, so that the Secretary, freed 
from general routine matters, has been able 
to give his time and thought to the larger 
administrative problems and the work with 
the Board and International committees and 
to the creative leadership so necessary in as 
vital and active an organization as Kiwanis. 


1. Executive Department 

The growth of the organization and the 
expansion of the work at Headquarters as 
well as the larger volume of business con- 
fronted by the Board of Trustees, Execu- 
tive and Finance Committees and the en- 
larged work and the greater activity of the 
International committees, all definitely con- 
tribute to the increase of the work of the 
Executive Department under which comes 
the supervision of the activities of all de- 
partments, with certain specific duties. The 
Secretary now handles directly only the cor- 
respondence and other responsibilities con- 
nected with the Board of Trustees, Execu- 
tive Committee and the International com- 
mittees. The Assistant Secretary, George 
W. Kimball, in addition to the detailed 
supervision of all departmental work is re- 
sponsible for the correspondence and execu- 
tive duties in relation to districts and certain 
other matters which require executive atten- 
tion. Mr. Marshall handles certain defined 
executive correspondence and follows up 
with both clubs and districts in regard to 
the revision of by-laws. 


2. Extension Department 

Under the supervision of the Extension 
Department our field representatives have 
completed during the year 100 new clubs, 
as against 110 new clubs that were built last 
convention year. Of these clubs, 84 were 
completed with a charter membership of 35; 
15 with a charter membership of 50; and 1 
with a charter membership of 75. There- 
fore 84% of the clubs built had a minimum 
charter membership which shows that the 
work of extension is primarily active in the 
smaller towns and cities. 

At the present time we have ten field rep- 
resentatives who give their full time to ex- 
tension work. One field representative has 
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been assisting the convention manager in 
Seattle, but will probably resume his work 
as field representative if extension work re- 
quires his services. 

It is to be regretted that more clubs were 
not built because there are yet many oppor- 
tunities for the further expansion of Ki- 
wanis. That there were fewer clubs this 
year is therefore not due to the lack of op- 
portunity, bat rather to a combination of 
circumstances which failed to secure action 
due in some cases to business and financial 
conditions, and in other instances to failure 
of coéperating activity on the part of either 
districts or clubs that should have developed 
sponsoring work. We are gratified by the 
many evidences of a genuine renewed in- 
terest in extension in most districts and in 
many clubs. We believe this augurs well 
for the coming year. 

It must also be remembered that our or- 
ganization maintains unusually high stand- 
ards in our extension work. If we were 
indifferent to these standards, many addi- 
tional clubs could be built, but they would 
add weakness rather than strength, which 
Kiwanis does not desire. Another limiting 
factor is our policy not to build clubs with 
a charter membership of less than 35, which 
is based on the conviction that a club of less 
than this membership cannot function along 
the lines intended in Kiwanis. We believe 
in building only such clubs as promise real 
functioning in line with our plan and which 
promise such leadership strength as_ will 
contribute to the betterment of their com- 
munities. We have no desire simply to add 
to our statistics. We certainly do not intend 
to be tempted to form small cliques or social 
groups that we call clubs, just for the sake 
of reporting a larger number of new clubs. 
It must also be remembered that by definite 
policy, the field of our organization is limited 
to the United States and Canada, because of 
the conviction that the organization can be 
more effective in its practical achievement 
through such territorial limitation and even 
ultimately contribute more to the welfare of 
the world through the strength of clubs in 
these two countries that are bound together 
by a strong unity. 

There are yet many cities and towns where 
Kiwanis may bring its benefits and provide 
a leadership that will accomplish many 
things that are worth while in community 
betterment. The success of the metropolitan 
plan of clubs in the large cities suggests 
that we should make certain that this plan 
is extended to all cities where the distribu- 
tion of population, business and industry is 
such as to make separate clubs possible with- 
in the limits of a specific city. 

New clubs have been built in all districts 
except Colorado-Wyoming, Florida, Mon- 
tana, New England, New Jersey and Utah- 


Idaho. The number completed in each dis- 

trict is as follows: No. Clubs 
District Completed, 
Fie” RRR Mea neaca ap Une Bisne ry 4.05 2 
California-Nevada’ .....:.05.5.0%: 9 
CM os MR Seki KK ace pone I 
CUPOIINE = 653. bene Valoks een oes os 2 
er SERIE SPs Oe MEST wa I 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa ....... 2 
en erg Pie Oe a ee eae ear 3 
Kentucky-Tennessee ...... 4 
Louisiana-Mississippi ........... 3 
Ts Rie A ee ena 2 
Minnesota-Dakotas ............... I 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas ........ 7 


Nebraska-Iowa 


Cee e ee rerreeeseene I 


PO IN pass hte wate bciats Uecisie's.s 8 
0 ERP EIS oe ne Se 13 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime ......... 5 
Pacific-Northwest ................ 4 
PORRGFIV OER | oo ccc ccc ccecesece 3 
Southwest ........ OSS FE Py eee I 
te! Seer en eee 21 
WVOMGTE A OUROR a5 oc Wednsicia cess s I 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan........ 

The largest extension work has been ac- 
complished in the Texas-Oklahoma district, 
where to date 21 clubs have been completed 
during the present year. This has added 
this district to the group of districts having 
roo or more clubs namely: California- 
Nevada, Illinois-Eastern Iowa, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas-Oklahoma. We are 
glad to report that we have been able to 
build five new clubs in Arkansas. 


Recommendations 


Your Secretary would present for con- 
sideration the following recommendations: 


1. Continued Alertness and Aggressive- 
ness in Extension 

We cannot urge too strongly that all dis- 
trict oficers and all clubs should be aroused 
to their share of responsibility in the build- 
ing of new clubs. We must be alert to 
initiate plans where there are possibilities 
for clubs and we must be aggressive in car- 
rying out our well tested procedure for 
building such clubs. Any district or club 
that fails to codperate in this matter is def- 
initely limiting the organization and the 
enlarged influence of Kiwanis. Tireless but 
wise aggressiveness in extention is all the 
more necessary because of our policy to re- 
strict our organization to Canada and the 
United States. 


2. Further Endeavor to Maintain Maxi- 
mum Membership in Quantity and 
Quality and Maximum Represent- 
ative Leadership of Clubs 

An excellent advance in strengthening and 

stabilizing the membership of our clubs has 
been, as reported, accomplished during the 
past year. This inevitably results in a 
stronger and more representative club lead- 
ership for worth-while community service. 
The coéperation of our clubs in this matter 
has been excellent, but there is much yet to 
be done. It is essential that sound member- 
ship methods shall be adopted whereby clubs 
will make certain that the strongest possible 
members are added for open classifications. 
It is not enough to simply add a good mem- 
ber to a club if a better member could have 
been secured. Let all additions to club 
membership mean a real increase in the 
strength and quality of personnel and by 
wise methods of education and assimilation, 
let clubs make certain that these new mem- 
bers are brought into the fellowship and 
activities of the clubs. A strong and stable 
membership is essential to the best function- 
ings and achievements of our clubs. 


3. Advance in Localizing International 
Objectives 

As great as has been the increase in 
knowledge of and interest in Kiwanis ob- 
jectives and their adaptation by clubs to 
the opportunities in their communities, there 
is much yet to be done. There are some 
clubs that have not as yet any activity in line 
with any one of our several International 
objectives. There is no thought of urging 
clubs necessarily to develop plans for the 
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A PLEASANT place to spend the 
night spells half the success of a motor 
trip. If you select one of the four great 
6“ 6 93 ; 

trails’? described below, you can 





Stop at 5 —| the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


Operated under single direction, these 
famous hostelries give the utmost in ac- 
commodations at moderate rates. The 
standard of one is the standard of all. 


Hotels in the United System 
The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N., J. 

The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J 
Trenton, N. J. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The STACY-TRENT 

The PENN-HARRIS 

The TEN EYCK 

The ONONDAGA 

The ROCHESTER 

The SENECA 

The NIAGARA 

The LAWRENCE 

The PORTAGE 

The DURANT 

The PRESIDENT 

El CONQUISTADOR* 
IN CANADA 

The MOUNT ROYAL 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Montreal 


KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobo, N. B. 
* Opening November, 1928 


The Four Great 
United Trails 


Send today for descriptive leaflets with large 
main route maps of these fascinating motor 
tours: 

I. A Trail of Two Countries — from 
Salem Mass, to Saint John, New Brunswick. 


Loop-the-Lakes Trail— Circling Lake 


Erie and Ontario to Montreal. 


Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail— 
From New York to Montreal. 


2. 
3- 
4 


Blue and Gray Trail—From New York 
through Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Afiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 














| Please send me booklet and Road Map for Trai! No. K | 
amd 

Name 

| Address sine: Bil 

City 

eR mE eR ne em ee ee se 
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localizing of all International objectives. 
However, we have seen such excellent re- 
sults from clubs developing activities related 
to International objectives that we do be- 
lieve that every club should seek to do some 
work that is in line with at least one or two 
of the International objectives. Each club 
should, of course, determine by a study of 
its own city which objectives are best for 
it to carry out in its community. We believe 
that a real advance can be made in the func- 
tioning and achievement of our clubs if we 
set as our goal this coming year that every 
club shal] localize at least two of the Inter- 
national objectives determined by the Board 
of Trustees. 


4. Continue Leadership in Business 
Standards 

The practical application of ethics in busi- 
industrial and professional life has 
occurred during the past quarter 
Few appreciate the newness of the 
business and professional ethics of today. 
Kiwanis has had a significant and praise- 
worthy part in the development. But recent 
disclosures have shown unethical practices 
in high places and this has led to renewed 
appeals from the highest type of leaders in 
business that business shall be purged of 
There is, therefore, sound 
evidence that there is much yet to be done 
to make more certain of the realization of a 


ness, 
mainly 
century. 


such practices. 
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sound practical idealism in business and the 
professions, 


Conclusion 


An English church leader once said, “A 
moving world and a stationary church means 
fatality to both.” These words have a real 
application to Kiwanis. In these modern 
times with their rapid development and 
changing conditions, it is essential that a 
Kiwanis club keep itself and activities 
abreast of the times if it is to be and to 
achieve its best. Our leaders must be alert 
minded and forward looking. They must 
be sure that they know the present, how- 
ever much they may value the past, or how- 
ever much they may hope for the future. A 
Kiwanis club must make certain that it 
understands the present day problems of 
its community and see today’s opportunities 
for service. Let all officers—International, 
district and club—give to Kiwanis that type 
of leadership which makes certain that Ki- 
wanis is a “moving” organization, not a 
stationary one, thus qualified to serve a mov- 
ing community and world. Then we may be 
certain that no Kiwanis club will ever prove 
to be useless, but rather that every Kiwanis 
club will be one that is ever needed to con- 
tribute its share to the best development of 
community and world. 


Respectfully submitted, 


“We 


amid 
—— 


SECRETARY 


In Memoriam 
In Tribute to Former Fellow Workers* 


By J. RANDALL CATON, Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


NATION’S character is de- 
termined by its measure of 
gratitude. No country un- 
mindful of its full need of 

reverence for the pioneer and the patri- 

ot, who first molded the national unity 
and then by service or sacrifice pre- 
served its integrity, can long endure. 

National honor, probity and progress 

must drink deep of the sweet chalice of 

national homage and respect. The 
tomb at Arlington and the memorial 
tower at Ottawa—these are cherished 

shrines where the faith and fealty of a 

grateful people are forever imbued and 

solemnly affirmed. 

As it is with the nation, so it is with 
our organization. Our precepts and 
our idealism would be but futile ges- 
tures were we to forget the memory of 
those men and leaders who have served 
our organization so zealously. 

There may be some, more prosaic 
than ourselves, who think it is a waste 
of time to indulge this sentiment— 


"Before the Seattle Convention, Monday, June 
18, 1928. 


men, both material and selfish, who 
would scorn this reverent impulse of 
ours as only a show of weakness. But 
to me it is evidence of strength, of full- 
fledged manhood that we have paused 
today to reflect upon our fellow work- 
ers, now passed on to their greater priv- 
ilege, and upon their deeds and their 
benefactions of labor and leadership. 
The poet may write an elegy in a 
church graveyard to the man who has 
kept the noiseless tenor of his way, but 
Kiwanis, so that posterity may read as 
it runs, sets up in the public place its 
memorial to those who have left a 
legacy of love and service. 

This brief ceremony is not a casual 
thing. Rather we have marked another 
step in the forward stride of our organi- 
zation’s growth. Again we have made 
it impossible for a grateful membership 
ever to forget its great debt of grati- 
tude. As we pay simple and silent 
tribute to the invisible hosts who have 
kept the Kiwanis faith may we be im- 
bued with a greater grace for fellow- 
ship, aspiration and service. 


August, 1928 
Do You Know— 


Dr. Theo Foster, Chairman of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, of 
the Kiwanis Club of Lockland, Ohio, 
recently prepared a brief statement 
telling something of the history of the 
American Flag and the two songs, 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and 
“America.” Since these are used at 
every Kiwanis meeting, it will be of 
interest to all Kiwanians to have this 
information summarized in this way. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was 
written by Francis Scott Key, a poet, 
born in Maryland, August 9, 1780; 
died in 1843. He studied law and 
practiced at Frederick, Maryland, and 
in the District of Columbia for several 
terms. Detained against his will, he 
was on a British man-of-war when the 
attack was made on Fort McHenry, 
September 13, 1814. From this came 
the inspiration to write the favorite 
American National Song, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

“America” written by Samuel Fran- 
cis Smith, a Baptist divine, born in 
Boston, 1808, died November 16, 
1895. He also edited two religious 
papers and wrote the missionary hymn, 
“The Morning Light is Breaking,” and 
other popular hymns and songs. 

The National Flag: As early as 
1751, the rattlesnake was used as an 
emblem of the Colonies. In a maga- 
zine of Benjamin Franklin’s was a 
picture of a flag which was a picture 
of a snake divided into thirteen parts. 
Under the snake were the words, 
“Unite or Die.” John Paul Jones in 
1776 hoisted an American Flag on 
board an American vessel. It was a 
rattlesnake flag and used as a symbol 
of the feeling of the Colonies toward 
Great Britain. The first flag of thir- 
teen stripes was also used in 1775. It 
was given by Abraham Markoe, cap- 
tain of a famous troop of cavalry in 
Philadelphia, to his troop. In 1776, 
Christopher Gadsden presented a flag 
which had been used by the navy, to 
the South Carolina Congress. It con- 
sisted of a yellow background, a rattle- 
snake about to strike and the words, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” On three dif- 
ferent occasions a Colonial flag was 
used bearing the words, “An Appeal to 
Heaven.” In 1777, Congress adopted 
the thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, 
as a national flag. This flag was used 
at Valley Forge. At first the plan was 
to add a stripe and a star for each 
new state, but in 1818 the stripes were 
reduced to the original thirteen. 

Tradition has it that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ross (Betsy Ross) who lived at 80 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, made the 
first flag. 
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Aboard the President’s Car 
Many Kiwanis (lubs Along the ‘Route Extend (Courtestes 


RESIDENT HEINZ’ private Jr., must have been a proud boy, when 
car “Federal” left Atlanta over he was presented with a five-gallon hat, | 
the Big Four, changing to the dear to the hearts of all cowboys. 
C. B. & Q. and the Northern Pacific The party enjoyed a most delightful 
from Chicago to Seattle, returning via stop-over at Billings, Montana, where 
Great Northern to Vancouver, where a drive about the city was followed 
they switched to the Canadian Na- by luncheon and golf at one of the 
tional to Duluth, taking the Chicago country clubs, and a dinner dance in 
& Northwestern into Chicago. the evening, at another of the coun- 
President and Mrs. Heinz, accom- try clubs. At Butte, they were greeted 
panied by their son, Henry Heinz, Jr., by Dr. H. A. Tash, President of the 
had as their guests R. H. Jones, club, “Casey” Pierce and Mrs. Pierce 
Jr., Past President of the Atlanta Ki- and Past District Governor Earle 
wanis Club and Alfred C. Newell, Genzberger. 
member of the Atlanta club and former On their arrival at Missoula, Mon- 
President of the Atlanta Chamber of tana, the party was greeted by a large 
Commerce. Secretary and Mrs. Fred. delegation, including President John 
C. W. Parker joined the party at Chi- Patterson. Here they were presented 
cago and Trustee George E. Snell with a fine catch of mountain trout, 


joined them at Billings, Montana. caught by a member of the club. 
Arriving at St. Paul, Minnesota, A twenty-minute stop was allowed 


President and Mrs. Heinz, and their at Spokane. This afforded an oppor-| ]| 
guests, through the courtesy of the tunity for a photograph, and greetings 
St. Paul club, had breakfast at the by a delegation including District Gov- 
St. Paul Athletic Club. They were ernor Alfred Syverson and James 
met by President and Mrs. William Brown, President of the club. Mem- 
Gage, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Muessel, bers of the Pasco, Washington, club 
of the St. Paul club, and President presented the party with a large box of 
William Ziegler of the Minneapolis delicious cherries, a home product. 





| 


club. After a drive through St. Paul On the return trip President and 
and Minneapolis, they boarded the Mrs. Heinz and their guests were 
train at the latter city. greeted at Vancouver by former Presi- 


All along the route of the “Federal,” dent and Past Lieutenant Governor 
to and from Seattle, Kiwanians re- B. George Hansuld. A stop-over be- 
membered President and Mrs. Heinz tween trains occurred at Jasper Park. 
by sending greetings and flowers, so Governor C. C. Tatham, of the 
that the car assumed the appearance of | Western Canada District, and members 
a conservatory. At Fargo, North of the Edmonton, Alberta, club greeted 
Dakota, John C. Pollock and Mrs. the party as they passed through. 
Wm. C. Green extended greetings. At Greetings were received at Winnipeg, 
Miles City, Montana, Henry Heinz, Janesville and on through to Chicago. 














Members of Presidential Party are welcomed upon their arrival in Seattle in private car “Federal” 
by the Seattle Convention chairmen. From left to right: Fred. C. W. Parker, Chicago, Illinois, Sec- 
retary; Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia, President; Edward H. Hatch, Seattle, Washington, Vice 
Chairman, Seattle Convention Committees and President, Chamber of Commerce; T. Harry Gowman, 
Seattle, Washington, General Chairman, Seattle Convention Committees; Robert H. Jones, Jr., Atlanta, 
Georgia, Past President of the Atlanta club; Alfred C. Newell, Atlanta, Georgia, member of the 
Atlanta club and former President of the Chaml of C ce; Henry C. Heinz, Jr., and George 
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of your filing system can be immedi- 
ately modernized with “Vertex” File 
Pockets. 


Every filing cabinet has over-crowded 
folders which completely upset the 
efficiency of the rest of the file—they 
slump down in the cabinet, their con- 
tents are mussed, torn and often mis- 
placed and the worst part of it is that 
these folders are 

the very ones that 

are used the most. 






can besubstituted 
for these sources 
of trouble just as fast as you desire. 


The only change involved is the tran- 
sition from inethcient folders to pock- 
ets that expand as the papersincrease, 
that always stand upright in the file 
cabinet, with their indexes in plain 
sight, and that are ready at all times 
for quick reference to their orderly 
contents. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample pocket, if 
there is a bulging folder in 
your files. Send it today. 


Cut Here 
Please send me for trialin my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 


File Pocket, as described in August, 1928 
Kiwanis Magazine. 


MRCP es 6 Seed eR iia Fi wte dd shes 
Ad ‘ress 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?......... 


Te ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





E. Snell, Billings, Montana, International Trustee. 
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Inland Waterways 


Important -Action ‘Recently Taken by (Congress 


By WILBY G. HYDE 
MemsBer INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PusBLic AFFAIRS 
FOR THE Unirep STATES, 1927-1928 


INCE the previous article on 
this subject was written, certain 
important action has been taken 
by Congress, largely agreeable 

to the contentions thereof. 


In the July issue of Tue Ki- 
WANIS MacGazine Wilby G. 
Hyde, Chillicothe, Ohio, member 
of the International Committee | 
on Public Affairs for the United | 
State S, 1927-1928, contributed an 





article on “Inland Waterways” 
emphasizing that certain leqisla- 
tion was needed. Since that article 
was written some very tmportant 
| action has been taken by Con- | 
gress i hich is of interest to all 

Kiwanians especially since the 
convention at Seattle adopted a | 
' 


resolution in favor of develop- 


{ 

a 

ment of rivers and harbors as || 

| fully as possible. | 
i —Editor. | 
Bt Ramee we tad Be 

By the enactment of the Denison 


Bill (1) the capitalization of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation has been 
increased from $5,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000, ‘‘All of which is hereby subscribed 
for by the United States” (but the ap- 
propriation therefor is yet to be made) ; 
(2) full provision is made for the con- 
tinuance and betterment of existing 
service; (3) for surveys of all tribu- 
taries and connecting waterways when 
the improvement thereof shall have 
been completed or advanced to a point 
where within two years thereafter a 
“sufficient and dependable channel” 
will have been completed “for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the amount of traf- 
fic, terminal facilities and the through 
routes and joint tariff arrangements 
with connecting carriers that are or 
will, within such years, probably be 
available” thereon and the extension of 
service thereto if and when such survey 
shows that “water transportation can, 
in the public interest, be successfully 
operated thereon’; and (4) wisely de- 
declares it to be “the policy of Con- 
gress to continue the transportation 
services of the Corporation until (a) 
there shall have been completed in the 
rivers where the Corporation operates, 
navigable channels . adequate 
for reasonably dependable and regular 
transportation service thereon; (b) 


terminal facilities shall have been pro- 
vided on such rivers reasonably ade- 
quate for joint rail and water service” ; 
and (c) makes definite compulsory pro- 
vision for the establishment of joint 
rail and water rates and the apportion- 
ment thereof by and under the investi- 
gation and determination of the In- 
terstate Corhmerce Commission, thus 
assuring all affected interests a fair 
and full hearing, when desired, and an 
equitable determination. 

The new Flood Control law is as 
important for navigation as for con- 
trol of floods. A controlled river is 
vastly better for navigation than one 
that sometimes runs dry and sometimes 
runs wild. Of the $325,000,000 there- 
by authorized to be expended, $110,- 
000,000 is to be specifically devoted to 
the stabilization of channels, essential 
both for flood control and navigation. 
The improvement of the Sacramento 
River provided for thereby will neces- 
sarily make it much better for naviga- 
tion than now. 

The action of Congress whereby it 
granted for river and harbor improve- 
ment the entire amount asked therefor 
by the Chief of Engineers (and this by 
a large majority in both Houses) is a 
significant response to the demands of 
advanced public opinion and in har- 
mony with the conclusions of the most 
unselfish and best informed economists 
and publicists. 

Kiwanis is always and ever abreast 
the most advanced public opinion, as is 
again evidenced by the action of its re- 


cent International Convention, which 
adopted unanimously the following 


declaration : 

“To further commerce and aid and 
promote general prosperity, we favor 
the improvement of rivers and harbors 
as fully and completely as is found 
justifiable upon expert examination 
and as rapidly as public revenues will 
warrant.” 

Such policy, if and when expressed 
and effected by governmental action, 
will inure favorably not only to agri- 
culture but also to commerce and in- 
dustry, as is shown by the fact that all 
the great cities in the United States 
with a population of one million or 
over, all with a population of half a 
million or over, all but three of those 
with a population of a quarter of a 
million or over (census of 1920 used) 
and all but 17 of the cities with a popu- 
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lation of 100,000 and over are located 
upon navigable water. In Europe, the 
great cities and industrial centers are 
also located on navigable waterways; 
the countries which have the _ best 
waterways are those which, in propor- 
tion to population and area, vastly ex- 
cel the United States in the matter of 
foreign trade. 

Hence the development of our un- 
surpassed national waterway advan- 
tages is essential to the progress and 
advancement of our entire economic 
life, both rural and urban; and Ki- 
wanis, in the promotion and mainte- 
nance of a “safe and sound public 
opinion” as related to the development 
and maintenance of our Inland Water- 
vays will have rendered a notable pub- 
lic service. 





Music at the Convention 
(From page 408) 


ing, over KFOA, at the Orthopedic 
Hospital on the “Chippewa” for the 
ladies and at several district dinners. 

The Portland, Oregon, Male Quar- 
tet sang at the convention Tuesday 
over KOMO, KVL, district dinners and 
hotel lobbies. 

The Eugene, Oregon, Male Quartet 
sang at the convention Wednesday, 
over KFOA, KOMO, KPCB, Mother 
Ryther’s Home and several district 
dinners. 

The Klamath Falls, Oregon Male 
Quartet sang for the Knights of the 
Round Table, over KOMO, on the Bre- 
merton trip with the ladies and at sev- 
eral district dinners. 


Glee Clubs 

Vancouver, B. C., Kiwanis Glee Club 
appeared at the Religious Musicale, the 
music conference, KOMO, KFOA, dis- 
trict dinners and in hotel lobbies. 

The San Francisco Kiwanis Chorus 
furnished numbers for the Sunday 
Evening Musicale, Tuesday morning 
convention, music conference, over 
KOMO, KFOA, in hotel lobbies and 
several district dinners. 

The Imperial Male Glee of Logan, 
Utah, sang “The Lord is My Shep- 
herd” during the memorial period 
Monday morning, appeared at the 
music conference, KFOA, County Hos-. 
pital and Old Peoples Home at George- 
town, Rotary club luncheon, entertained 
the ladies aboard the “Chippewa” on 
the Bremerton trip, at district dinners 
and in hotel lobbies. 

The Yakima, Washington, Kiwanis 
Glee Club presented, in a thrilling 
manner, at the music conference, “It’s 
a Way We Have of Doing It in Ki- 
wanis, a song composed by one of their 
members, Harrison A. Miller. 

The following led community sing- 
ing at the special conferences held 
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Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday af- 
ternoons ; Capt. Dusenbury of Detroit, 
Harry Grant accompahied by Fred 
Warner, and Roy Corbett, assisted at 
the piano by Aburey Knoff, all of Seat- 
tle; D. M. Todd, accompanied at the 
piano by Gwen Summerhays, both of 
Bingham Canyon, Utah; Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert S. Brown of Amarillo, Texas; 
Howard Millholland, assisted at the 
piano by Mrs. Milholland of San Fran- 
cisco, California; Alex Emerson of 
Stockton, California and Jimmie Smith 
of Tujunga, California. 





Resolutions Adopted at 
Seattle 


(From page 407) 

business and professions should be 
maintained at the highest possible 
standard and that our membership 
should determine and definitely de- 
clare that we should scrupulously con- 
tinue to discharge our collective busi- 
ness and professional responsibilities. 

It is of greatest importance that we 
should recognize that our greatest re- 
sponsibility is that of purging the busi- 
ness and professional life of today of 
all those who encourage or indulge in 
or overlook to condemn those who en- 
gage in political or commercial cor- 
ruption. We believe that those who 
resort to sharp, unclean or unworthy 
practices can do no more than bring 
themselves individually, and the lines 
of endeavor which they represent, into 
disrepute, and we declare that such ac- 
tions tend to undermine the faith which 
all men should have in the economic 
structure of our business world and 
that such actions should be considered 
as a distinct shock to those finer sensi- 
bilities which should be maintained by 
all decent representative citizens. 


Our organization should and does | 


declare that those who endeavor to cor- 
rupt men holding positions of trust, 
men who have been chosen to represent 
the public and to safeguard the public 
interests, are even more to be made sub- 
ject to censor than those whom they en- 
deavor to corrupt. 

Kiwanis International, placing the 
emphasis upon the spiritual rather than 
the material values of life, recognizes 
that the material affairs of life must 
be made responsive to the great spiri- 
tual principles as expressed in the 
Golden Rule. We declare that it is not 
merely a keeping within the law that 
should limit the responsibilities of our 
membership, but that we should keep 
within the right, and that we owe to 
our communities and to those with 
whom we are associated in this work of 
rendering service, a primary duty and 
obligation to repudiate publicly and 
otherwise those whose actions do not 
conform to the highest possible inter- 








pretation of the meaning expressed in 
the objects of Kiwanis International. 

Kiwanis International, with its selec- 
tive membership, its broad field of 
endeavor, represents an investment for 
community service. Our members are 
shareholders in an enterprise dedicated 
to the building of the highest type of 
business structure, and we as Kiwan- 
ians cannot participate in the moral 
dividends that should accrue through 
the giving of such contemplated serv- 
ice unless we maintain an absolute free- 
dom from those influences which under- 
mine faith and destroy hope. 


8. APPRECIATIONS 
Resotvep, That Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in Convention assembled, hereby 
extends its sincere appreciation and 
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whole-hearted gratitude to the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Seattle, Ballard, University, 
and Bremerton, and their ladies, for 
the delightful courtesies and kindliness 
characteristic and expressive of the 
civic spirit of this “Charmed Land” ; 
to the progressive and beautiful City of 
Seattle and its hospitable citizens for 
their contribution to the ineffaceable 
record in the minds of our delegates 
and guests of memorable happy days of 
outstanding value and pleasure; to the 
Commandant of the Navy Yard at 
Bremerton for the courtesies extended 
to the ladies attending our convention ; 
to the Honorable Frank Edwards, 
Mayor of Seattle, for his cordial wel- 
come ; to Chairman T. Harry Gowman, 
and President King Dykeman and their 
committees for their devoted ability 

















Offices are also maintained 












~ = at Los Angeles, Calif., for 
Western patrons. European 
headquarters have recently 
been established at London, 
England. 
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Simply Mail Coupon 





FOR MEN PAST 40 
This New 
Home Hygiene! 


N AMERICAN scientist has made a 
discovery that touches the very key- 
note of health, vigor, and welfare of men 
past 40. He has founda simple home treat- 
ment for prostate gland trouble. 


No Medicine 
Without medicine, surgery, violet rays or 
trick treatment, he has found a way to di- 
rectly stimulate the prostate gland-—often 
driving out the congestion and making it 
function its normal way. So great has been 
the success of this treatment that an or- 
ganization has been established to furnish it 
to the millions of men who are in need of it. 


2 Out of 3 Men 


Are you one of the 2 out of 3 men who have 
prostate trouble at a certain age, accord- 
ing to many medical authorities? Many 
are victims without knowing. Very often 
such conditions as sciatica, aches in back, 
feet and legs, frequent nightly risings, 


chronic fatigue, depression and weakness 
are symptoms. 


FREE Book 
This institution has published a little book 
“Why Many Men Are Old at 40” which re- 
veals amazing facts about old age. If you 
suffer with prostate trouble, it may be a 
godsend to you. While the edition lasts it 
will be mailed Free. Don’t go on with con- 
ditions that may lead to surgery—or that 
takes the pep, energy and joy of living out 
of life. Mailthecoupon below immediately to 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
7408 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 
TIT II 

THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 
7408 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 

Please send me Free, and without obligatic yn, copy of your 
bockine@ “Why Many Men Are Old at 40." Mail in plain wrap- 
per. 
OMID . 6c cue cccdmeweigescocesesccovess cbsees 
Address. . 
CED coos sos vo eeke «4s anc cee eRe chaceaners 

stern, Ac ddress: 


We 
Dept. 74-H, 303 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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rw’ Advertising promotes develop-» 
ment, progress and expansion. 
Read the advertisements in 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


2. 

















Land profit through them. a 





Does Your Town Need a 
Modern Hotel? 


I am looking for a location in town of 5,000 
to 15,000. ave plans, training, !0 years’ 
experience, with some cash and equipment. 

If you will help, write to 


Homer Goddard Windsor, Illinois 
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and untiring industry in apprehending 
and providing fully and completely 
for the needs of this our 
greatest to the Rotary 
Club and their ladies for gracious and 
delightful to Lions and 
other service clubs and their ladies, for 
their invaluable assistance, to the Arc- 
Rainier Clubs; and the 
Inglewood, Seattle, Broadmoor and 
Rainier Golf and Country Clubs tor 
their generous hospitality ; to the public 
press for appreciative and helpful pub- 
licity; to the staff representatives of 
the International Office for the satis- 
factory handling of hotel reservations, 
and to the hotel managers and asso- 
ciations for their manifold, kindly care 
and comforts; to the City Officials, the 
Board of Public Works, the Police De- 


manifold 
convention ; 


courtesies ; 


tic and to 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Auditorium Staff and assistants for 
consideration and courtesies innumer- 
able; and also to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to George D. Hood, Manager of 
the Metropolitan Theatre, E. S. Good- 
win, Agent for the Liggett Building, 
the young ladies acting as junior 
hostesses, the donors of fiowers and 
automobiles; to the musical organiza- 
tions representing the different Ki- 
wanis clubs and to those assisting in 
giving the distinguished feature enter- 
tainment; to transportation and trans- 
mission public utilities, and to all 
others who have finely aided and gen- 
erously contributed towards this the 
greatest convention accomplishment in 
the history of Kiwanis International, 
we extend our deepest gratitude and 










































each guest. 


























retreat. 


Battle Creek 








of a scientific health training course. 


A complete daily program is planned for 
physical direction, outdoor life, efficient 


medical service and congenial companion- 
ship all help to make this an ideal vacation 


Write for all the facts about a real 
‘Rest Vacation.’ 


“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 











partment, the Highway Patrol, the most sincere appreciation. 
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Woman 


By REV. JAMES SPRUNT 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Chase 


City, Virginia 


BISHOP was one day approached 
by an agitated member of his 
flock about a certain question. 

“Bishop,” said she, “Why do you 
always address your congregations as 
‘Brethren’ and never mention the wom- 
en in your sermons ?” 

“Why, madam,” he replied, “because 
the one embraces the other.” 

“Oh, Bishop, yes,” she cried, “but 
not in church!” 

Woman’s first home was in the Gar- 
den of Eden. There one characteristic 
of our modern women early began to be 
manifested. For Eve herself, finding 
no other man in the Garden save only 
her husband, took to flirting even with 
the Devil. All of which makes us 
think that the race would have been 
saved much tribulation if Eden had 
been situated in a more calm and peace- 
ful land, like Ireland for instance. 
There at least there would have been 
no snakes to enter the Garden and mar 
their happiness. 

We read in Genesis that the first 
lady was called woman “‘because she 
was taken out of man,” and as the cen- 
turies look down upon us, we realize 
that what she has taken out of man has 
been plenty. But this investigation can 
be better stated in the words of a poet 
who may be unfamiliar to you, but one 
whom you will see is well versed in the 
subject. This is what he says: 


“When Eve brought woe to all man- 
kind, 
Old Adam called her woe-man. 
But when she wooed him with love so 
kind, 
He then pronounced her woman. 
But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husband’s pockets trimmin’, 
The ladies are so full of whims, 
That people call them w(h)imen.” 


Think of the fruitful field of thought 
in speaking of a woman’s will—that 
veritable Rock of Gibraltar which over- 
looks the strait in which many a man 
finds himself valiantly swimming’ 
against the current! But I will relin- 
quish any remarks of my own in favor 
of those lines found upon a pillar in 
Canterbury: 


“Where is the man who has the 
power and skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s 
will ? 
For if she will, she will, you may de- 
pend on’t; 
And if she won’t, she won’t; so 
there’s an end on’t.” 
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But, how these little characteristics 
of mental habit fade away when our 
thoughts bend in humble adoration be- 
fore the shrine in which is enthroned 
our Goddess of Love and Beauty. 
Then from our wondering hearts come 
the words of Sir Walter Scott: 

“Oh, Woman! In our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering 

made ; 

But when pain and anguish wring 

the brow, 

A ministering angel thou!” 
And when we find that archangel of 
them all, who for each one of us is the 
chiefest of ten thousand, we sing our 
praise in the words of Addison: 

“Loveliest of women! Heaven is in 

thy soul, 

Beauty and 

round thee, 

Brightening each other! Thou art all 

divine!” 

Let us hark to the wisdom of Hia- 
watha: 

“As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto man is woman: 

Though she bends him, she obeys 

him ; 

Though she draws him, yet she fol- 

lows: 

Useless each without the other.” 

Woman after all is a mystery. It 
has been well said that “Woman is the 
great conundrum of the twentieth cen- 
tury; but if we cannot guess her, we 
will never give her up.” 


aspen 


virtue shine forever 





Efficiency Contest 
Winners 


(From page 410) 

was read to the club one member re- 
marked, ““Where in the world was I[ 
last year,’ and another member hustled 
around and reinstated himself. They 
knew not what the club had accom- 
plished until the efficiency report was 
read. 

Third, there is the winning phase of 
the contest, and although a club may 
not win the International trophy of 
its division, it may receive honorable 
mention. Then if neither is received, 
there is the comforting assurance that 
the prize which a club strives for, and 
wins not, strengthens it and promotes 
its entrance into next year’s contest 
with renewed vigor. 

The committee was composed of the 
following: Howard S. Smith, Dayton, 
Ohio; Frank H. Dodge, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; R. G. Storey, Dallas, 
Texas; H. Vaughan Watkins, Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Walter Adams, 
Provo, Utah. 

The following are the clubs whose 
reports won first place in each of the 
four divisions of the contest in the 
districts : 


District 
Alabama 


California-Nevada 


Capital 
Carolinas 


Florida 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


Indiana 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 


Montana 


Nebraska-Iowa 


New England 


New Jersey 


New York 


Ohio 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 


Pacific-N orthwest 


Pennsylvania 


Texas-Oklahoma 
Western Canada 


West Virginia 
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Club 


Decatur, Alabama 

Eutaw, Alabama 

Oakland, California 

Long Beach, California. 
East Oakland, California 
Tujunga, California 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 
Wauchula, Florida 
Chicago, Illinois 
Englewood, Chicago, Illinois 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois 
Chillicothe, Illinois 
Richmond, Indiana 
Columbus, Indiana 

North Manchester, Indiana 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Winchester, Kentucky 

Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Valley City, North Dakota 
International Falls, Minnesota 
Wichita, Kansas 

Dodge City, Kansas 
Billings, Montana 
Kalispell, Montana 
Stanford, Montana 
Beatrice, Nebraska 

Ames, Iowa 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Shelton, Connecticut 

Berlin, New Hampshire 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
South Orange-Maplewood, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Egg Harbor City, New Jersey 
Syracuse, New York 

Troy, New York 
Alexandria Bay, New York 
Lake Placid, New York 
Dayton, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Marietta, Ohio 

Montreal, Quebec 

London, Ontario 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Seattle, Washington 
Spokane, Washington 
Bremerton, Washington 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
Houston, Texas 

Lawton, Oklahoma 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Calgary, Alberta 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Hinton, West Virginia 
Grafton, West Virginia 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Antigo, Wisconsin 
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Division 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Silver 
Blue 
Blue 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Silver 
White 
Blue 
Gold 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Blue 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Blue 
Silver 
White 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Gold 
Blue 
Gold 
Silver 
Silver 
Blue 
White 
Blue 
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Winner in Editorial Contest 


During this past administration year 
the International Committee on Kt- 
wanis Education conducted an Edt- 
torial Contest on the subjec i, “W hat 
Kiwanis Means to Me.” The follow- 
ing editorial written by Al H. White 
of St. Petersburg, Florida, de- 
clared the winner as announced at the 
Seattle Convention by R. A. Grady, 
member of the International commit- 
lee. 

The second editorial following by 
fk. A. Duncan of South Bend, W ashing- 
ton, 


A’ honest, unashamed desire to be 
of some serviceable use to some- 
one else, thereby manifesting a higher 
the responsibilities of 
community citizenship; the promotion 
of a keener insight into the civic affairs 
of my city, and a more interested fu- 
turity in the government of my state 
and country; an earnest desire to help 
create in my local Kiwanis club 2 lead- 
ership of such character that it will be 


was 


won honorable mention. 


sensibility of 


adequate to the worth-while tasks in 
community betterment ; the mingling at 
luncheon each week with men, who I 
think, have the same desire that I have 
in practicing the Golden Rule. 


* o 7 


Raia cy means to me a chance 
to serve and broaden my capacity 
for service. It directs my good im- 
pulses into right channels. 

It widens my vision, makes me less 
intolerant and creates a sympathetic 
understanding of the other fellow’s 
problems. 

It provides. a friendly contact with 
my fellow-men, breaks down old preju- 
dices and gives me a clearer conception 
of human values. 

It creates a new faith in human na- 
ture, and a greater respect for the opin- 
ion of others. 

Last, but not least, it gives me a host 
of good friends both at home and in 
other communities. 

What more could I ask. 





A Few Seattle Notes 


The total registration was slightly over 


4,500. 
* * * 
A New York Kiwanian, Irving Cohn, 
author of that song a few people heard 
about “Yes, We Have No Bananas” has 


recently produced another song “F’rinstance” 
played and sung for the first time at Seattle. 
> -_ 7. 

When the Seattle delegation at Memphis 
were promised the convention they 
asked if had a hall large enough to 
accommodate 6,000 people, “We will have” 
they promised. The Religious Musicale on 
Sunday June 18 was the first affair held in 
the auditorium. credit is due 
to the officials of Seattle, Kiwanian Fred 
Hatch as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Coyle of the Seattle 
club, for getting the work on this auditorium 


were 
they 


new Great 


Manager 


advanced so that it would be ready. 
‘ee 
Harry A. Young, Secretary of the Detroit 
club, has been on the job as secretary longer 
than any He has missed only one 


International convention. 
- > 7 


other. 


Tujunga, California, is small but eternal- 
ly ambitious, Famous Jimmy Smith makes 
up in this matter what Tujunga lacks in 
population and with his portable organ and 
his own songs he has been making a bid 
for the convention in Tujunga and he says 
that as soon as the convention seriously con- 
siders Tujunga he promises they will build 
a hotel. 

a * * 

Captain Clarence H. Dusenberry, Pontiac, 
Michigan, song leader for the Michigan 
delegation, made movie records of their six 
thousand mile trip. He has made pictures 


of numerous honorables including the Prince 
of Wales, Prince George, Premier and Mrs. 
Stanley M. Baldwin, President Coolidge, 


President Calles of Mexico, Clemenceau of 
France and Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 
+ * * 


C, J. Mintz of Norwalk, Connecticut, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the New England Dis- 
trict, is also a good hand at taking motion 
pictures. His will be shown to the district 
convention in Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

» * * 


Among the spryest of the delegates was 
George W. Lothrop of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, now 83 years old. He knew Seattle 
70 years ago when there were only half a 
dozen shanties out there. He left Boston 
with $6.50 in his pocket and started into 
business in Olympia in 1858. 

* * 7 


H. J. Pettengill, president of the Boston 
club, travelled 3,000 miles westward to 
learn that his native city had the largest dry- 
dock in the world. He was informed by the 
bus driver at Victoria, B. C., that they had 
the second largest drydock in the world. 
“Where is the largest?” demanded Petten- 
gill. “In Boston” answered the driver and 
wondered why everybody laughed. 

2 = 

District Governor Hatfield of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District claimed they hold the rec- 
ord for long distance sponsoring of a new 
club. A. J. Rabel, trustee, of the Harlingen, 
Texas, club, drove 400 miles to Kerrville 
with four men to sponsor this new club. 
Several weeks later eleven other Harlingen 
Kiwanians attended the charter presenta- 
tion. They had seven blowouts and bought 
three new tires on their last trip. Compli- 
ments are in order. 

“ee 


Now that former mayoress Bertha K. 
Landes of Seattle has resumed her house- 
wifely duties, Kiwanian Landes of the Uni- 
versity club has resumed his classification 
from “husband of mayor” to “dean of the 
University.” 
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District Secretary Harold Jones’ literary 
contributions which have been previously 
published under the title, “Apple Sauce,” 
has been changed to “Aplets.” His wise 
cracks are now being sugar coated. Per- 
haps he is getting a little bit mellower with 
age. 





Personalities 


In a recent issue of the Albertan of Cal- 
gary, a tribute was paid to Kiwanian J. B. 
Sutherland who left Calgary recently for 
Winnipeg. “For 19 years,” it stated, “he has 
been a leader in every movement having as 
its aim the betterment of the community wel- 
fare.” He was President of the Board of 
Trade, was active for a number of years on 
the school board, had charge of the financial 
direction of the Calgary Exhibition and 
Stampede and was President of the Alberta 
Institute of Chartered Accountants for three 
terms, and once President of the Canadian 
Institute. 

* * * 

Frank Parkinson, Past President of the 
Enid Kiwanis club and a member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Efficiency Contest 
for 1926-1927, has been elected as Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee for Ok- 
lahoma. 

G. E. V. Bleumenauer, Secretary of the 
Enid Kiwanis club, has been appointed 
Secretary of the City Planning Commission 
for the City of Enid, Oklahoma. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Harris Dante of Harvey, IIli- 
nois, who was the speaker at an evening 
dinner meeting of the Central Illinois Press 
Association at Springfield, was honored in 


being unanimously elected an _ honorary 
member of the organization. 
* *¢ @ 


Lieutenant Governor C. D. Pond, of the 
Pennsylvania District, was elected President 
of the National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the convention in New York City 
during the week of June 4. This association 
covers practically all the manufacturers of 
pianos in the United States and the position 
carries with it a membership on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Music 


Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * 


Industries 


The distinction conferred upon Kiwanian 
Sam Greene of Oakland, California, who 
left for London to attend the World Dairy 
Congress, was recently announced at a meet- 
ing of the club. The World Congress opened 
in London, June 26, and Mr. Greene at- 
tended as a representative of the United 
States Government; also by special appoint- 
ment of Governor Young as a delegate rep- 
resenting the California Dairy Council. 

Another envoy from the Oakland Kiwanis 
club is George Furniss who was appointed 
by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce to 
represent them at the Pan Pacific Conference 
on Advertising and Marketing held in Hono- 
lulu during the month of June. Mr. Fur- 
niss also attended the Convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs’ Association. 

* oe * 

Joseph V. Hanna, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement for 1927-1928, is counselor 
at one of the local branches of the Y. M. 
C, A. in New York. In that capacity he 


sponsored a weekly series of vocational talks 
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and also gave a series himself on “Psycho- 
logical Fads.” 


eS 


John M. Grimm, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions for 1926-1927, was recently elected 
Vice President of the Iowa State Bar Asso- 
ciation. In his address he said: “Public 
clamor based mostly on spectacularly sen- 
sational criminal trials, and in keeping with 
feverish American habits, calls for reforms.” 

A recent issue of the Colorado Manufac- 
turer and Consumer contained a full page 
article concerning the appointment of John 
F. Greenawalt of Denver, Past District 
Governor of the Colorado-Wyoming Dis- 
trict and prominent at the Denver Conven- 
tion, as assistant to the President of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. He was President of the Denver 
Advertising Club for two years, Chairman 
of the Eleventh District of Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, and is Direc- 
tor of the Colorado Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. 

Arthur P. Miller of Denver is General 
Chairman of the Denver Forward Move- 
ment. During the week of June 11 to 16, the 
Chamber of Commerce’ sponsored an 
Achievement Week and Denver Forward 


Movement. 
* * * 


J. H. Rosensteel, Secretary of the Niles, 
Ohic, Kiwanis club, felt the challenge that 
was implied in the number of Kiwanians 
in the Sioux City, Iowa, club who hold pub- 
lic offices. He writes that members of the 
Niles Kiwanis club hold the following 
offices: Mayor, City Auditor, City Treas- 
urer, City Solicitor, Chairman of the Park 
Cemmission, Superintendent of Parks, two 
members on the Sinking Fund Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, Board of Health, 
Community Corporation, Recreation Com- 
mission, Cemetery Board, City Councilman, 
Superintendent of Schools, two members on 
the Board of Education, and also Postmaster. 

ees 

Harry G. Leslie, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lafayette, Indiana, was recently 
named Republican candidate for Governor. 
He has served as a Speaker of the House 
twice and several terms in the State Legis- 
lature. His campaign manager, Edgar D. 
Randolph, is also a member of the Lafayette 


club. 
* # & 


Col. Albert C. Gray, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Malden, Massachusetts, 
has been given the commission of Brigadier- 
General because of his splendid services 
in military circles. During the war he 
served as Major of the rorst Infantry, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the rorst Engineers and 
Colonel of the 182nd Infantry. 

* * * 

During the summer of 1917, two young 
men, having just completed their freshman 
year at Cornell Forestry School, started out 
for the Pennsylvania woods to get some 
practical experience. One of the first jobs 
given one of these men in the woods was 
that of “Spudding” the bark of hemlock logs. 
From that time on his nickname was “Spuds” 
and he carried that name all the way through 
college. Commencement came as they will 


in due time and the two graduate foresters 
separated for different parts of the world, 
neither one ever hearing from the other, 
and neither knowing of the other’s where- 
abouts. One day in the late spring of 1928 
the secretary of the Hollywood, Florida, 
club, received from International a supply 
of sample letters. In one of these was 
noted the name of Frank L. DuMond, listed 
as a speaker for a Michigan club. Kiwanian 
C. W. Ten Eick, secretary of the Hollywood 
club wrote the secretary of the Michigan 
club asking him to forward a letter to this 
Mr. DuMond. The letter to be forwarded 
simply contained the question: “Are you 
Spuds DuMond?” A few days later the 
secretary of the Hollywood club received 
a reply from Mr. DuMond saying “Wes.” 
Thus two classmates were reunited by a 
coincidental exchange of Kiwanis sample 
letters. 

“Putting one in touch with a classmate 
from whom one has not heard in nearly 
ten years,” writes Kiwanian Ten Eick, “is 
certainly a great piece of Kiwanis building. 
I do not know how else it could have been 
accomplished for the Alumni Secretary at 
Cornell did not know of “Spuds’” where- 
abouts any more than I did and I have sup- 
plied him with the information also.” 


W. Harrison Walker, president of the 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, club, distributed 
at the Seattle Convention a leaflet contain- 
ing the address by Kiwanian Jesse O. Stuts- 
man, who was chosen to prepare this talk 
by the directors of the Bellefonte Kiwanis 
club. He told how the city got its name. 
Several of the early families while deliber- 
ating on a suitable name had the pleasure 
of entertaining the famous diplomat Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand. He was enthusias- 
tic and delighted with the clear, sparkling 
mountain water and on gazing into its 
depths exclaimed “Belle Fonte”—beautiful 
waters. 








Official Programs 
| for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Tru sfees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


January 15-21 


Auut-Kiwanis Nicur 
June 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
July 1-7 


ConsTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We’ll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IH. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 8E, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 
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CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO 
**‘No Agents’”’ Elmira,N.Y 

















COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 














KETCHUM, INC. 


Fund-raising activities organized and directed 
for colleges, hospitals, fraternal 
organizations, churches. 

Park Bui'ding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

149 Broadway, New York 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas 
Executive Officers: 

George Ketchum - Carlton G. Ketchum 
Norman MacLeod - Rebert E. Grove 














- LUNCHEON 
and 
CONVENTION 


BADCES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
SOUVENIRS 


, CO. 





ALbnpcRAF ?) MANUPACTURING 


2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 
Catalo7 on Request 
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A Valuable New Book for Leaders in 
Better Town and Country 
Relations 


URBAN-RURAL 
RELATIONS 


Edited by Cart C. Taytor and 
Nat T. Frame 

Foreword by Franx M 
Chairman, Committee on 
Kiwanis Internat 


Jerer 
Agriculture, 
onal 


This book has been published by Kiwanis 
International 
1) To provide a popular source book for 
leaders of Kiwanis clubs, whose members are 
becoming increasingly, active in promoting 
better relations between city and country. 
(2) : 
Association in furnishing 
to be used at the Ele 
Lite Conference at 
ig-2t, 
The 
scattered sour es, a 
Six chapters 


e American Country Life 
a reference book 
venth National Country 
Urbana, Illinois, June 
*‘Urban-Rural Relations.’ 


To assist th 


upon 
a compilation of widely 
ranged under twenty- 
It contains about 250 pages. | 
Differ- | 


volume 1s 


Among the topics discussed are 


ence Between Urbanism and Ruralism; Co- | 
operatives; Education; Health Service; 
Instances of Conflict Berween Citv~and 


Instances of Co-operation Between 
d Country 


Country; 
City af 


Price $1.00 
Send Orders to 


Kiwanis International 








FAVORS 


ANOS DECORATIONS 
FOR ANY PARTY 


Our Neo. 67 Catalog has many suggestive assortments for 
successful parties 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


606 S. Wells St. 
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SUPPLY CATALOG § 


OUR KIWANIS i 
IS READY 5 





°| 
Showing a complete I 
line of Kiwanis CI 
emblem goods, decorations, Ral 
novelties, gifts, | 
souvenirs, etc. RB | 
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i252 ELM STREET ] 


/™ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Outing Hats 


as illustrated, wll liven up 
your next outing. Write for 
sample on approval. We 
also manufacture lodge or 
organization supplies of 
every description. 


GEMSCO 
692 Broadway, so K, 
New York, 















Every successful business has 
grown bigger by using 

MOORE MAPTACKS 
in Executive, Production, Sales 
and Advertising Departments. 

Secretaries use them on At- 

tendance Charts. 
Semples Free. 

MOORE ae COMPANY 
Wayne Je Pa 
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Orville Thorp 


The funeral services for Orville Thorp 
of Dallas, Texas, formerly International 
Trustee, were- held on June 21. He was 


stricken with apoplexy the Sunday preced- 
ing the eve of his contemplated departure 
the Mr. Thorp 


member Dallas club 


for a tour around world. 
was a charter of the 
and served as president of that club in 1917- 
1921. He served International 
Trustee. In addition to his activities with 
the Dallas Kiwanis club, the Dallas Ath- 
letic Club, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Idlewild Club, Terpsichorean Club, the 
Dallas Country Club, the Dallas Street 
Railway and Terminal Company of which 
he a dir Mr. 
charitable work and civic 
nished scholarships to a 

men and women who would not 


actively as 


was ector, Thorp was active in 
affairs. He fur- 
number of 


have 


young 
been 

his 
and 


re if it were not for 


a worker 


able to attend colleg 
He 
contributor in numerous drives. 
Being interested in music and art, 
a contributor Dallas organiz 


assistance. was active as 


he was 
to those ations 
sponsoring them. 


Mr. Thorp was the first president of the 
North Texas Underwriters Association, was 
president of the National Underwriters As- 
sociation in 1921, and wrote a number of 
books on the subject of insurance. 

International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings left his former position as Inter- 


national Secretary to become a partner with 


Mr. Thorp, which connection he continued 
until he left for Florida. 
Resolutions on the death of Mr. Thorp 


were passed by the International Board and 
the Kiwanis Club of Dallas. 


= * * 


L. O. Hodgdon, Springfield, Mass. 

Harper, G. Thomas, Marlinton, W. Va. 
Harry Lee Hoffman, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gus Koven, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Patterson, Kearney, Nebr. 
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F. W. Munro, Saint. John, N. B., Can. 
Dr. Irvin Detcheon, Crawiordiville, Ind. 
Frank M. Crane, East Orange, N. J. 
Rev. Sheppard. W. Wells,. Swedesboro, N, J. 
Dr. George T. Johnson, Terre Haute, Ind. 
John Vogeli, Toledo, Ohio. 
William F. Wright, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Edward H. Miller, Owego, New York. 

C, Perkins, Billings,. Montana. 
Charles E. Daley, Middletown, Ohio. 
L. A. Cambre, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Luther Winget, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
John S. Niver, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
E. F. King, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Frank E. Norrell, San Diego, Calif. 
Jack Blum, Galveston, Tex. 
Dr. E. E. Mitchell, Bedford, Ind. 
Fred L. Adams, Montezuma, Ga. 
Dr.-A. H. Collings, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Fred L. Hersey, Augusta, Maine. 
Josiah W. Taylor, Augusta, Maine. 
Anthony H: Lynch, New Richmond, Wis. 
Ralph C. Wilson, La Grange, IIl. 
O. C. Doster, Dothan, Alabama. 
Samuel B. Funk, Lebanon, Pa. 
Edgar Huidekoper, Meadville, Pa. 
J. S. Kelley, Searcy, Arkansas. 
Louis S. Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Jefferson P. Freeman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
H. N. Hickman, Abilene, Texas. 
A. N. Brissman, Moline, III. 
Jacob S. Rush, Aliquippa, Pa. 
F. C. Robinson, Anoka, Minn. 
Albert Snyder, Livingston, Mont. 
Dr. os H. Martin, Helena, Mont. 

. Edwards, Richland Center, Wis. 

3 "6 Michie, Darlington, S. C. 
Bird I. Baldwin, Iowa City, Ia. 
Beverly W. Landstreet, Nashville, Tenn. 
James E. M. Burns, Wilmington, Del. 
F. A. Ward, Durham, N. C. 
Lars J. Fiksdal, Webster, S. D. 
Ellsworth Hess, Uniontown, Pa. 
A. Battle Clark, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. Ray Ward, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
E. W. Thompson, Aurora, IIl. 
Alexander H. Grant, Kansas City, 
Phil L. Gomez, Atlanta, Ga. 
Charles P. Randall, Holyoke, Mass. 
August Blomstrom, Escanaba, Mich. 
C. S. Roddis, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
John W. Falvey, Easton, Pa. 
Robert E. Marshall, North Platte, 
William F, Lane, Girard, Ohio. 
Louis B. Cusick, Vancouver, Wash. 
Dr. F. R. Gartley, Glendale, Calif. 
Dr. William Howard Miller, Victoria, B. 
Albert L. Walker, Victoria, B. C. 
Rev. Thomas W. Illman, Vineland, N. J. 


I’m Back Home, Now 


I’ve visited new cities fair, 

And friendly men met living there. 

A waterfall—like bridal veil— 

I’ve seen drift o’er a mountain trail. 
Straight through a rainbow I have flown 
In mighty plane, and all alone 

Beside an emerald lake, star filled, 

I’ve stood while Spirit soared and thrilled. 


Mo. 


Nebr. 





I'm back home now where new found friend, 
The rainbows, lakes, and stars all blend 
Into a lovely background for 

A more exquisite treasure store. 

For here I see a little boy 

With eyes and heart aglow with joy 
Because I’m home,—and here I see 

A waterfall of love for me. 


—GRADY, DULUTH. 
































Kiwanians in Attendance at the Twelfth Annual Convention, Seattle, Washington 


This group photograph represents a cross section of the Kiwanis Market 


—Business and professional men, executives—interested 
in your product. 


—Men who afford the pleasures of life—beautiful homes, 
up-to-date schools for their children, travel, motor cars 
and radios. 


—Men who serve their communities, who spend thou- 
sands of dollars annually for hospitals, playgrounds and 
other recreational activities. 


Through the confidence of these men THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE has 
increased its service to advertisers and readers. 


That Kiwanians read THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE is evidenced by our re- 
newed advertising contracts. You, too, will increase your sales outlet by adver- 


tising your product in THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 


Write us for information 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia coal company 
received word that two Milwaukee firms were in 
the market for a large tonnage. It was too late for 
him to send a representative, as competitors were 
already on their way. He used his telephone im- 
mediately. He made five long distance calls at a 
cost of $22.90. He got the order for 466 carloads 
of coal. 

A Texas oil buyer had an option on a million gal- 
lons of gasoline. The option expired at noon. At 
10:30 an increase in price was made public. Action 
was imperative, but he had to get the approval 
of his vice-president who was in Philadel- 
phia. In 15 minutes he had the vice-presi- 
dent by Long Distance, secured the authority 


i? 
to buy and closed the deal. Saving, $10,000. 
A Minneapolis fruit company was left with 8 car- 
loads of peaches more than they could dispose of 
through their regular channels. Their long distance 
salesmen, by 12 telephone calls at an average cost 


of $3.12 a call, sold the 8 carloads. Total sales, 


$9009, 


What long distance calls could you profitably 


make today? It is surprising how little they now 


cost. New station to station day rates are: Chicago 


to Berlin, $53.25. New Orleans to Chicago, $3.50%9! pea 
Miami to Atlanta, $2.80. Pittsburgh to Boston; en 


$2.20. 


Washington to Philadelphia, 85c-2™¢e% 


..... Calling by number takes less*2 
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